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SOME OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES OF THE NEW 
MARTIN 2-0-2 


® Cruises at a speed approaching 300 m.p.h. 
—wvpward of 100 m.p.h. faster than present 
day transports. 


* Ona 250 mile city-to-city hop, direct flying 
costs, exclusive of operating overhead, are 
less than one cent per seat-mile. 


® Various interior arrangements carry 30 to 42 passengers—in luxury 
unsurpassed by even the largest 4-engine airliners flying today. 


© Equipment is located below floor, easily accessible for servicing 
through exterior hatches. 


© Flexible Mareng fuel cells cut maintenance costs and contribute to safety. 
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® Three large exterior doors, and two large 
doors between passenger and cargo com- 
partments, permit swift loading and unload- 
ing to cut waiting time at airports. 


© Will utilize every new electronic device, 
including radar, to permit all-weather 
flying. 


© Embodies such improvements as rever- 
sible pitch propellers, [heat anti-icing, 
laminar fiow wings, tricycle landing gear. 


® Has far more cargo and baggage space (525 cv. ft.) than any trans- 
port of comparable size. 


® Utmost passenger comfort assured by comfortable roomy sects, 
plenty of head room and leg room, large windows, modern heating, 
ventilating, soundproofing and lighting. 


@ The Martin 202 is engineered specifically to meet Air Transport Association specifications. Not fost designed 
for the airline but by the airline—custom-built by Martin—to the most exacting standards of the air traveler. 
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Pick a number—or a name- 
and follow it through 
your company... 


|... yOu be suxpuised 
See how many times your company writes that number or name 


every month. A part number or descripfion, customer or em- 
IL# ployee name, social security number. 


You'll be surprised—and shocked—at what that writing costs 
you. And how easy it is for errors to creep in. 


You could write it just once on an Addressograph plate. It 
can then be rewritten again and again at a speed of 5000 words 
© or 30,000 figures a minute with 100% accuracy! 
Then you'd get out your payrolls quicker 
—Speed jobs through the plant 
—End errors on job tickets, invoices, identifications 
—Improve customer contacts 
—Make routing and shipping more efficient 
—Short-cut paperwork routines in every department 
x ok 
Write information quickly the Addressograph way—instead 
of a dozen, a hundred, a thousand times by hand at a higher 
cost every hand-made time. 


Call the Addressograph representative in your city for full 
facts. But now—today—pick a name or a number and follow it 
through your company .. . you'll be surprised. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressograph 


TRADE -MARK BIE US Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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America Enjoys the Best Laundry Service in the World 


What a welcome the 

laundryman gets! 
And no wonder! 

fresh bundles he brings are a 


symbol of better living for Ameri- 
can women. 


The crisp, 


What homemaker wants washday 
drudgery when she can “let the 
laundry do it” so well, and at such 
a low cost? 


Even during the war... with no 
new equipment and many skilled 
workers gone, with no new trucks 
and many experienced drivers off 
to war, with wartime delivery 
restrictions and no new tires... 


the laundries handled a far greater 
volume than ever before. 


Much of this huge hamperful 
was delivered by rugged Interna- 
tional Trucks. The dependable, 
economical operation of their 
trucks helped laundrymen keep 
costs down, and service up. 


International Deluxe Delivery 
Trucks with roomy streamlined 
all-steel Metro bodies enable 
drivers to carry more each trip and 
to work their loads systematically. 


Soon there will be plenty of 
International Deluxe Delivery 
Trucks with Metro bodies . . . for 


LISTEN TO “HARVEST OF STARS” EVERY SUNDAY! NBC NETWORK 


the laundry industry, and for every 
industry requiring trucks that are 
smartly styled, easily handled and 
economically operated. 


There’s a full line of Interna- 
tionals, each truck built specifically 
for its type of hauling job. All 
backed by International Truck 
Service, the nation’s largest com- 


pany - owned truck service organ- 
ization. 


See your International Truck 
Dealer or Branch now. & 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 4 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois — iwrernanonas 
HARVESTER 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
@ @ AND KEEP THEM 
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Special WOMEN TAKING OVER? 
Articles ‘ ' Are women on the verge of taking over 
Freight Rate Revolution?.......... J.G. Lyne 14 the country’s economy? 
That question may seem to have all the 
Buy or Start Your Own?......... H.S.Kahm 16 earmarks of the ridiculous. Nevertheless, un- 
til you read Wilma Soss’ story in our De- 
Wood Goes Whole Log.......... J. K. Arthur 18 cember 15 issue, “WOMEN ARE HERE TO 
Stray!” we suggest that you reserve judg- 
“My Biggest Mistake”’—Herbert Abraham ¢ eae by cnc atthe dentine tenia 
F reeman Cleaves 20 lic relations experts, the story reveals some 
really startling facts concerning the number 
More Company Plans for Handling Service Men 26 of women who are invading the ranks of 
management—facts which, in many cases, 
E * > have never before been published. 
orecasts Here’s a story that, eventually, may well 
The Washington Outlook.......... Gene Robb 38 force corporate executives to modify many 
present public relations policies, even to 
: share management responsibility with the 
ee NN WOOUOIEE. iin nc ccvocescacccoves 42 dite cida‘al diene. 
Stock Market Outlook....... Harry D. Comer 46 FREIGHT RATE CONTROVERSY 
E “Controversial, thought-provoking, packed 
Investment Pointers... ... Joseph D. Goodman 49 with detail”—that’s the observation made 
“ by one railroad expert after viewing advance 
galleys of J. G. Lyne’s story, “Freicut Rate 
Features REVOLUTION?” appearing on page 14 of this 
and Fact and Comment.............. B.C. Forbes 11 issue. 
Services Lyne winds up his story on the vital sub- 
America Through Foreign Eyes............. 22 ject of freight rate changes in a second in- 
6 - stalment in our next issue. Watch for it. It’s 
a = - an authoritative and informative analysis, 
Opportunities - . . in Rural Services fided with food for thought for industrialists 
' The Editors 24 d sh 
$s and shippers. 
; Incidentally, we plan to follow up this 
Aviation Trends........ Reginald M. Cleveland 32 story with another “expert-penned” article 
which will stress a diametrically opposite 
iia 5.5 aed Bnei oon 34 point of view on this topic. 
Behind the Labor Scene.................... 36 SERS SOACOS AEE 
4 Readers who follow Joseph D. Goodman’s 
a ti 37 “Investment Pointers’—in every issue of 
S EMIOFMAWMON .. wcrc cccccccccccscececs Forses—are well aware of the phenomenal 
e 4 accuracy and judieiousness of his observa- 
a The Pattern of Business TREE EEE SE EEE 40 tions, i ieoakaene is a man who ventures 
ind | . no opinion unless it’s backed by a thor- 
Investors Fairplay League neeins C29 Ee eben s 44 oughly considered analysis of all pertinent 
sa facts and circumstances. 
" § oe idialibansinns manners eainans 48 
rm Next issue, in addition to his regular finan- 
A s cial column, Mr. Goodman has some sound 
uck Thoughts on the Business of Life............ 50 and intriguing ideas to offer on the subject 
»m- Cover Design: Bert Kirchheimer of “How To Ostatn A First-Ciass REGULAR 


Army.” Paradoxically enough, perhaps, for 
a peacetime world, this question of making 
provision for an A-]1 army is of paramount 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUB. CO., 120 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1], N. Y., U. S. A. importance. We think you'll be as interested 
7 B. C. FORBES, Editor as we are in Goodman’s unusual views on 
H 
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TRAINED men reach the top! 


Like commissioned officers in our armed 
forces, business men and industrialists 
who “reach the top” have a working 
knowledge of fundamentals. 


They know how the basic principles 
underlying business and industry oper- 
ate; they understand marketing, account- 
ing, finance AND production. 


It is this broad knowledge which en- 
ables them to hold executive positions— 
to supervise the activities of specialists, 
technicians and others. 


The Institute’s Modern Business Course 
and Service is designed for men who 
recognize the obvious necessity of un- 
derstanding all FOUR important depart- 
ments of business and industry. It is 
practical, intensive and scientific! 


With the help of Institute training, 
ambitious men can strengthen their pres- 
ent positions while preparing for bigger, 





better jobs tomorrow. 


Among the prominent men who have 
contributed to the Course are: Thomas J. 
Watson, President, International Business 
Machines Corp.; Frederick W. Pickard, 
Vice President and Director, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.; Clifton Slusser, Vice 
President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Send For “Forging Ahead 
in Business” 


The Institute’s story is factually told in 
the fast-reading pages of its famous little 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
There is no charge for this booklet; no 
obligation involved. To men who are 
genuinely interested in self-improvement, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has a mes- 
sage of distinct importance. Simply fill in 
and return the coupon below, and your 
FREE copy will be mailed to you promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 














Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Dept. 354, 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


Name. coco ccc cccccccccsccaccccccccccesgcasescoscesesssecesess 

Firm Name. .....cccccccccccccccccccccceccccccccsccscscesesess 

Business Address......-.--cscsceccceccccccevessecesesascsesers 

s PoSition. ....cccccccceccccccccccccccevcccccccecocecesesecoeees 
; Home Address. ....-...s-ccccccecenccsceconscecccccesecesesess 





READERS SAY 


“BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


I have enjoyed reading Forses. Q 
your popular department, “My Biggest Mis. 
take,” I would say that my biggest mistake 
was not having been a subscriber and reader 
years ago. I am sure I missed out on a lot 
of instructive and informative articles. 

I congratulate you on your idea of the 
contest “Best Company Plans for Handling 
Service Men.” I hope that your contest wil] 
revive the interest of the public in general, 
and employers and employees, in making al] 
these various plans a success. I have been 
working on similar plans for our company 
for about a year. 

I would like to see your magazine spon- 
sor a “Clearing House for Post-War Plan. 
ning Ideas” for the promotion of efficient 
production and promotion of deserving em 
ployees and returning veterans.—Caros 
Orat, H. B. Zachry Co., Laredo, Tex. 


FARMING OPPORTUNITIES 


We enjoyed very much reading your Nov. 
1 issue, but we do not agree with your 
article “Opportunities in Farming.” It is our 
opinion that you make the possibility of a 
profit appear entirely too favorable by using 
general averages and not being specific as 
applied to various areas. . . . 

Good farm land in the Corn Belt area is 
now selling from $200 to $250 per acre, and 
the best farming land is usually the safest 
investment over a period of years. However, 
you can well realize how much capital 
would be involved for a returning veteran 
to attempt to purchase a 200-acre farm, and 
the equipment with which to operate it. 

In our opinion, we are reaching a peak 
as to prices of farm products, and we be 
lieve that there will be a decided drop in 
the price level within the next two to three 
years—A. Davis ELKIN, secretary, Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


GETTING ALONG WITH UNIONS 


We have read with a great deal of inter- 
est the article “How One Company Gets 
Along With Its Union,” in Racine Labor, 
Racine, Wis., as reprinted from Forses for 
Oct. 15. We would like to get 10,000 re 
prints of this article—Cari F. ALBRECHT, 
Southern Director, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Nashville, Tenn. 


WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 


Have just read Howard Rushmore’s article 
“Collaring “White Collars’” [Nov. 15], and 
have come to this conclusion: Mr. Rushmore 
has never worked on a white-collar job in 
an office. Journalists are not in this category. 

I can’t think of another group of workers 
that have been exploited more than this 
group. Not only are the office forces of in- 
dustry the lowest paid per output, but are 
the hardest-driven of all workers. This is 
the group that is always being relied upon 
to do the extra work gratis. 

The only decent column in your publica- 
tion is “Thoughts on the Business of Life.” 
—Justa Worker. 


FORBES 
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OYS wouldn’t be boys if they 
didn’t climb trees. 


Surely they wouldn’t be lively, red- 
blooded American boys if they 
didn’t hunt out the places where the 
eye can range farthest and the 
greatest plans be made. 


It’s good that they do. For many of 
them will carry into manhood that 
same urge to hunt out the new point 
of view—the fresh slant on things. 


Men with this far view looked 
on the early automobile and saw 
what this chugging, lumbering 
thing could become. 


They built an industry and made 
millions of jobs by doing so. 


Men like this frowned on the old- 
fashioned refrigerator — and 
dreamed up the far tidier, more 
convenient and more efficient elec- 
tric refrigerator. 
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KEEP AMERICA ‘STRON 
> puy. VICTORY 4 N! 


ROOM 


with a view 


They added new 

comfort to our 

living — and filled 

many a new pay envelope—because 
they caught this vision. 


Men with this viewpoint look ea- 
gerly into the future now. It is their 
faith—certainly among those here 
in General Motors—that tremen- 
dous possibilities lie ahead. 


Never was there greater need for 
more and better things for more 
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MORE AND BETTER THINGS 
FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET - TAC = olDsmobite - 


$ 
& 


BUICK 


CADILLAC » BODY: BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH - GM tes : 
Every Sunday Sitherbown ' 


GENERAL MOTORS. ‘SYMPHONY sl THE AIR 


TORS 


people—never have we been so well 
equipped to produce them. 


And never—given the needed effort 
to get the wheels rolling — could 
we be so sure of a future filled 
with steady demand for peacetime 
products and steady, good-paying 
jobs for our people. 


Naturally, all this cannot be accom- 
plished by one company. It calls 
for all the effort of all our working 
facilities pulling together. 


But General Motors knows, from 
long history, that jobs increase, 
earning levels go up, standards of 
living rise — when you really put 
your mind to making “more and 
better things for more people.” 


Count on General Motors to keep 
on working for this above all. 
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You print a letterhead 


/ You print the envelope 








Why not print 
the postage? 








Get rid of adhesive stamps and unsanitary 
stamp sticking—that make mailing the least-liked office 
chore. Get a postage meter... which prints postage 
directly on the envelope! Amy value of postage, when 
and as needed, for any kind of mail or parcel post. 
Seals the envelope flap at the same time. Convenient, 
quick, accurate—the meter holds as much postage as 
you want to buy at any time, protects it from stamp loss 
or theft, does its own accounting ... Prints a dated 
postmark as it prints the stamp, and a free advertisement 
on the envelope... And Metered Mail skips two operations 
in the post office, gets on its way faster! 

There’s a model for every office, large or small. Call 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or write for a free 
booklet which tells all about Metered Mail. 


prmey-sowes POStage Meter 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 1792 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Low though money rates are, they may 
become still lower. 


One result would be higher security 


prices. 


The Supreme Court should kill execy. 
tion of the “death sentence.” 


Looks like a labor-industry showdown, 


The key man: President Truman. 


Scarcity won’t outlast 1946. 
Buy cautiously. 


Better automobiles will be built nex 
year. 


Farm commodities have boomed 


enough. 


Too bad the needed building boom is 
being so retarded. 


The net of it: Higher pay means high- 
er prices; higher prices mean inflation. 


Inflation hurts all. 


France has done badly during the las 
decade. 


To investors: Hesitate to subscribe for 
foreign security offerings. 


Jurisdictional labor disputes are sui: 
cidal all round. 


More companies will by-and-by guar | 
antee a certain number of weeks’ work 


a year. 


The Russian bear may next year find 
it expedient to pull in her claws. 


New autos are not high priced. 


Wanted: A clear-cut governmental ls 
bor, economic policy. 


Advertising should expand. 


Give War Savings Bonds as Christmas 
presents. 
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Take two solids . . . amy two. 


Coat the surfaces to be joined with Pliobond . . . the ONE- 
PART bonding agent. Join, and maintain firm pressure for 
10-15 minutes. For extremely high shear strength, use 
moderate pressure, and heat to 200-300°F. 


The result of this manufacturing arithmetic is a shockproof, 
permanently joined unit. 


There, in short, are the revolutionary advantages of Pliobond. 


It's a one-part bonding agent . . . no mixing. It’s quick and 
easy to use . . . apply by spraying, brushing, spreading or 
roller-coating. 





CHECK THESE PROPERTIES OF PLIOBOND: 


WATERPROOF . . . continued immersion will re- 
duce bond strength, but original value returns 
on drying. 


CHEMICAL RESISTANCE .. . to dilute acids and 
alkalies and corrosive salt solutions. 


INSOLUBLE . . . in gasoline and other petroleum 
distillates, lubricating oils, alcohol, ethylene gly- 
col and carbon tetrachloride. 


FLEXIBILITY . . . an important property in bond- 
ing paper, leather, thin metals, fabrics, vulcan- 
ized rubber and other non-rigids. 


DURABILITY . . . high bond strength, waterproof- 
ness, permanent flexibility, temperature resist- 
ance and immunity to attack by mildew and 
fungi mean durability. 






















And it’s universal. You can join anything to anything with 


Pliobond. 


Manufacturing facilities for Pliobond are being increased 
rapidly to meet your needs. Write us for complete technical 
information. Be sure to include details on any special 
problems. 





NEVER BEFORE 
An Adhesive That Bonds 


SO QUICKLY! 
SO EASILY! 
SO STRONGLY! 


Take a good look at this pic- 
ture. All of these so different 
materials, perfectly bonded 
by one agent . . . Pliobond! 











z ONDS ANYTHING 
TO ANYTHING! 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION... Exclusive Distributors 
Industrial Adhesives Division: 55 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. + Branches in Principal Cities 
PLIOBOND* is a product of THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY + trademark registered, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Trucks that Fit The Job last longer... 


- . and when a truck fits your job like 
a Dodge Job-Rated truck will, you'll save 
money, too. 


You'll save on gas, with an engine that’s rated for 
your loads. You'll save on tires that are rated for 
your loads. You'll save on upkeep, with a transmis- 
sion and clutch, and with axles, brakes, and springs 
that are rated for your loads. 


No wonder more and more truck users are planning 
now to standardize on dependable, economical, pre- 
cision-built Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 


When you buy trucks, invest in trucks that fit your 
job . . . Dodge Job-Rated trucks . . . for performance, 
for economy, and for long life. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
10 


ORDER YOUR NEW DODGE JOB-RATED TRUCK NOW 


Your Dodge dealer is now taking orders for new 
Job-Rated trucks. See him now about the economy 
truck for your job ...a Dodge Job-Rated truck. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Truck Parts Are Important—Truck owners tell us 
that they’ll long remember the quick wartime avail- 
ability of factory-engineered Dodge truck parts. 


Parts when you need them: that’s the Dodge way... 
your protection from costly delay. 


LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
WITH GUEST STARS, THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P. M., E. T. 


DODGE /“““TRUCKS 














“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


1946: Battle for Survival of Fittest 


The coming year will witness a battle for the survival of 
the fittest in industry. Almost every progressive enterprise 
has staged new, improved products. Countless new busi- 
nesses will be launched, particularly by returned service 
men. Many existing small business concerns plan to take 
advantage of easy-term loans. 

Competition for the consumer’s dollar will be unprece- 
dented. New things will vie with old. Sales forces will be 
greatly increased. Advertising will be greatly expanded. 
Price competition will be greatly accentuated—OPA price 
controls are likely to be lifted ere long on all but a few 
basic industries, materials. 

All this offers a challenge to the resourceful, foredooms 
the less capable to failure, makes for consumer advantages, 
for greater variety and plenitude, for a higher standard 
of living, for increase in America’s power to compete in 
world markets. 

The foregoing is predicated on the assumption that 
Washington will not unduly hamstring business initiative 
and daring, that organized labor will be brought under 
law and order. 

* 
Staying power helps you to get ahead. 
* 


Merrily We Roll Along—To Inflation 


Are we rushing towards whirlwind inflation? We are— 
if the rapacious wage and price boosts demanded by the 
most powerful groups in America should be granted. Any- 
thing less than a 30% wage increase is scorned, scoffed 
at by automotive union leaders; the steel industry union 
is just as cocky and dictatorial; and Congress has before 
it bills, one in the House and the other in the Senate, 
stipulating that wheat, corn and cotton “parity prices” be 
ballooned, on the average, about one-third. 

Unless Washington alters its attitude, unless industry 
stands firm, you and I are going to be inflicted with an 
unconscionable increase in our cost of living, notwith- 
standing that more millions outside of labor unions than 
inside labor unions have no earthly prospect of any 30% 
more income. 

Are we not much, much too silent under this looming 
menace? Shouldn’t we be making Congress sharply aware 
of how we feel, what we fear? 

Skyrocketing wages, accompanied or followed by sky- 
rocketing of the necessaries of life, naturally and in- 
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evitably leads to still further spiraling of inflation, living 
costs. That would bring catastrophe. 


What Is “Bargaining” ? 


What is bargaining? “Bargain” is thus defined by 
Webster’s Dictionary: “An agreement between parties 
settling what each shall give and receive in a transaction; 
agreement; compact.” 

The air resounds with charges by unions that certain 
leading industries refuse to agree to collective bargaining. 
But take the union dominating the automotive industry 
and the union dominating the steel industry: Each has 
flung an ultimatum at the head of its industry, proclaim- 
ing in the first case that nothing less than a 30% wage 
increase would be accepted, and in the second case nothing 
less than a $2-a-day wage increase. In effect, the employ- 
ing companies have been peremptorily told that they must 
grant these dictated demands. 

Thus, these union leaders announce most emphatically 
that they will not be parties to any bargaining, that they 
must be conceded everything they ask, yet whine that 
managements are the ones who are refusing to bargain! 

Not only so, but leaders of both the United Automobile 
Workers and the United Steelworkers of America, stepping 
utterly outside their sphere, forbid the governmental agen- 
cies to grant any increase in prices to meet the onerous 
increase in production costs they insist upon. This is 
something new in unioneering. It illustrates how high- 
handed certain labor leaders have become. They want to 
dictate not only to industry but Government. (This bossy 
attitude is akin to union insistence upon invading the field 
of management by bringing foremen under tnion rule.) 

Does it not get down to this: By whom is America to be 
governed? Is it to be governed by the powers appointed 
under our Constitution? Or is it to be governed dictatori- 
ally by organized labor? 

Since when, under which statute or “directive,” were 
labor leaders constituted a United States Supreme Court 
to fix prices? 

The whole thing is cock-eyed. Will President Truman 
and Congress submit to abdicating and to enthroning 
labor leaders as the sole, untrammeled, totalitarian rulers 
of the American people? 

If they do, heaven help us all—including, ultimately, 
arrogant labor leaders and all their followers. 

* 


Knowledge without action accomplishes nothing. 
W 











Who Provide Jobs? 


The most gigantic economic problem confronting 
America admittedly is providing an adequate number of 
jobs. Who provide most jobs? Bloated capitalists, million- 
aires? No; most emphatically no! Job-providing all 
through our national industrial history has been mainly 
provided by persons of moderate or modest means, by 
thrifty men and women who practiced self-denial and 
spent on themselves less than they earned and invested 
their savings in employment-giving enterprise, by widows 
and children inheriting insurance or other funds, by 
some 20,000,000 rank-and-file Americans who put their 
savings into stocks and bonds. 

It costs a lot of money to create jobs, to build the neces- 
sary factories and other plants, to supply the necessary 
tools, to foot the necessary advertising and other sales 
costs. Ponder this table, prepared by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers: 


Net CapitAL PER WORKER IN MANUFACTURING IN 194] 


PE LETS AR SE POY PEPET EET E TT $ 5,937 
Chemicals and Allied Products .................--0+- .oe 154600 
Food, Liquor, Tobacco and Kindred Products............. 6,983 
I wes wberyocdeccessens sce’ 2,603 
RAE SRE UPD HP OUMIODD .. < ooo. ccc weve cccccccccnccs 3,778 
Metal Products and Processes ...............-2..-eeeee 6,405 
ED os nec enibenieenebonvesecence 7,815 
EE 5,728 
i cee bassebeneeabeeen sce 5,410 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products ..............-.....-000: 4,899 
Ne 2,514 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing .....................eee008 3,896 


This will astonish those who picture our great corpora- 
tions as being owned chiefly by the wealthy: Government 
economists find that 45% of individual savings since Pearl 
Harbor have been accumulated by those earning under 
$5,000 a year. The bulk of corporation stock is owned by 
men and women and families holding less than 100 shares 
each. 

The abundantly-demonstrated fact is that jobs are pro- 
vided by small investors rather than by plutocratic in- 
vestors. Yet in all these current discus- 
sions over demanded wage increases 


DANIEL IN THE Lions’ DEN 


Maintain Shipping Supremacy 


The proposal by the Maritime Commission to spend 
some $225,000,000 to build 11 first-class, high-speed pas. 
senger liners is farsighted. So also is the suggestion that 
the Navy place contracts each year for a limited number 
of vessels embodying the very latest fighting devices. 

In face of world uncertainties, the United States should 
maintain supremacy at sea—supremacy in mercantile ma. 
rine, supremacy in Naval force. While we all hope and 
pray that the United Nations Organization will become a 
completely effective World Police, we cannot ignore reali. 
ties. We cannot ignore, for example, Russia’s unco-opera-. 
tive, unconciliatory, arrogant attitude, her insistence upon 
making unilateral agreements with less powerful countries 
without consulting other United Nations, including Great 
Britain or the United States. 

Even assuming that UNO will be successfully estab. 
lished, with every promise of functioning smoothly, the 
position occupied by the United States among world pow. 
ers is such that it should maintain foremost marine 
strength, including speedy passenger liners, which are an 
asset in both peace and war. 


. 
Friendliness in business is quite as 
important as friendliness socially. 
~ 


Playing Business Instrument 


As I listened to a harpist, there floated through my mind | 
the thought that playing the game of business is like play- 
ing an instrument. The harpist deftly created sweet music. 
Some business men get mainly harmony from their efforts; 
others little but discord. After all, does it not depend 
wholly upon ourselves whether we reap satisfaction or 
sourness ? 

The world, ’tis said, is a mirror, a reflection of our- 
selves. Some human beings, with gladness and buoyancy 
and happiness in their hearts, have the 
faculty of radiating cheer—and receiv- 





hardly a word is said about the ordi- 
nary investor. The battle is dramatical- 
ly staged between this, that and the 
next labor union and this, that and the 
next corporation. Corporations in all 
these wage negotiations are, short- 
sightedly, represented only by execu- 
tives, never directly by rank-and-file 
investors. Hence the public derive a 
wholly wrong conception of who really 
foot the bill when wage costs cut 
profits and dividends. 

It would save the country a great deal 
of economic trouble, it would greatly 
clarify wage negotiations if this one 
fact were clearly recognized through- 
out the length and breadth of the land: 

The little saver is America’s biggest 








ing cheer in return. Others are inher- 
ently grouchy, touchy, irascible, dis 
contented. They play an inharmonious 
tune. } 

After observation and experience ex: 
tending over half a century, I have 
learned to pity those who, no matter 
how far they have risen, haven’t learned 
to create harmony. Not only are they 
afflicted by unhappiness, but I am con- 
vinced they shorten their lives. Shake- 
speare, as usual, was right when he 
said, “A merry heart goes all the day, 
your sad tires in a mile-a.” 

To live long and achieve happiness, 
cultivate the art of radiating happi- 
ness. 

* 








employer. 


Courtesy N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Cheerfulness lubricates. 
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PRODUCTION CONTROL data 


Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting Methods simplify production 
data assembly for Vulcan Mold & Iron Company, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


¢A company need not be an industrial 
giant for Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Methods to prove of value in 
furnishing management with adequate 
and accurate production information. 
Of the Vulcan operation, Mr. J. J. 
Henderson, Treasurer, relates: 

“We have been making cast iron 
ingot molds for the steel, aluminum, 
copper and brass industries for over 
twenty years. In 1941, we installed 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Meth- 
ods to simplify our production analysis. 

“Accurate and foolproof produc- 
tion schedules are made up by days 
and departments from cards punched 
for each unit ordered. These cards show 
pattern number, equipment needed, 
casting weight, matching elements, 
making date, account number, and al- 
lowed hours. Five reports are produced 


- KWIK-FAX - 


REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATING 
CARDS 


can record 108 columns of numer- 
ical information or 90 columns of 
alphabetical and numerical. 


> 
BUY BONDS— Complete the Victory! 
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from the same cards—unfilled orders, 
molds not cast, in process, finished, 
and shipped. 

“Daily reports show molds cast 
and allowed hours. Weekly reports in- 
clude molds cast, allowed hours, un- 
filled orders, promise dates, priorities, 
total cost allowed for each mold, inven- 
tory, comparison of last week with four 
weeks ago, and shipping data. Monthly 
reports cover inventory with tonnage, 
pieces, and total cost of molds in stock; 
priority analysis of unfilled orders by 
rating and group classifications; and 
priority analysis of production. 

“Our president receives each week 
a condensed report of production, in- 
ventory, sales, and profits. With the 
punched-card data it is possible to fore- 
cast closely the profit on every order. 

“Using a minimum of punched- 





card equipment—one each, punch, sorter 
and tabulator—and three operators, we 
prepare besides production reports, all 
payroll data, checks and reports, sales 
analyses and voucher records and 
analyses by accounts. 

“From the diversity of reports, we 
are able to furnish the Government as 
well as ourselves with every kind of in- 
formation required. There would be 
less criticism of the Government’s de- 
mand for reports if business men un- 
derstood how easily punched-card 
methods can produce them.” 

More complete information on this 
application is given in Certified Re- 
port No. 4216. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to our nearest branch or 
to Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating 
Machines Div., Room 1775, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


The HOLE 
the Symbol 


fe) 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 
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RAILROADS 





Freight Rate 








Here, by an authority on the subject, is the first of two 
articles on a vital and controversial railroad problem. The 
second will appear in our December 15 issue 





HE railroads are being driven 

before a great wind of freight 

rate reform, and nobody knows 
for certain—least of all those who blew 
up this cyclonic disturbance—just 
what the outcome will be, whether for 
good or ill; or for whose good or 
whose ill. 

The agitation had its origin with 
Southern politicians, and possibly a 
few actual shippers, who believed that 
the South was handicapped economi- 
cally by its “class” rates, which admit- 
tedly were much higher than those in 
the East; and these Southern dissi- 
dents were joined by a few Westerners 
with a parallel complaint. 

These complainants dismissed the 
rejoinder that high class rates do not 
injure the South, since the region’s 
principal products do not move under 
class rates, but under low “commod- 
ity” rates. They insisted that the 
staple commodities bearing low rates 
merely reflect the South’s “colonial 
status.” These Southerners demanded 
low class rates—not for articles now 
actually produced in quantity in the 
South—but to induce the establish- 
ment of high-grade manufacture in 
that region. They insisted such a de- 
velopment could not make any head- 
way under relatively high rates on 
manufactured articles. 

Here is a problem of headache pro- 
portions—even for minds possessed 
with the utmost goodwill, intelligence 
and knowledge of the intricacies of 
rate-making and commercial relation- 
ships. 

The institution which the nation has 
developed over a period of some 60 
years into a mechanism which grinds 
out answers to such complex questions 





J. G. Lyne, vice-president of Railway Age, is 
an expert on rail and transportation subjects. 
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is the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—and the batteries of commerce 
lawyers which comprise its bar. But 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with the heavy sense of responsibility 
derived of its experience, does not pro- 
duce its answers swiftly. And those 
demanding this reform were not con- 
tent to mark time while the mills of 
the gods did their fine grinding. 

So, while the commissioners were 
collecting and sifting the evidence, the 
political wind kept developing greater 
velocity. What began as a local dis- 
turbance, quite possibly with at least 
some justification and subject to cor- 
rection by evolutionary measures, has 


now become a nationwide politico-” 


economic storm of hurricane magni- 
tude. ° 


“JUNGLE LAW" ADVOCATED 


“Liberals” moved in on the scene. 
They have used the controversy over 
inter-territorial freight rates as a plat- 
form from which to release a V-bomb 
against the intricate machinery by 
which the semi-monopoly conditions 
of railroad rate-making has been con- 
trolled, and which has made it possible 
for the transportation industry in the 
United States to remain in the hands 
of private enterprise to a greater de- 
gree than in any other part of the 
world. These “liberals” seek to correct 
the freight-rate distemper of which 
Dixie complains by blowing up the 
hospital and the doctors to whom her 
case has been entrusted—the only 
skilled practitioners, _incidentally, 
available for treating railway maladies. 

In short, the “liberals” who have 
intruded into this controversy are not 
content that Southerners be given an 
opportunity to prove their case before 
expert and impartial judges; they have 
used this Dixie agitation as the basis 





mae 2 
By J. G. LYNE 


of anti-trust suits against the railroads 
designed to end the system of “regulat. 
ed monopoly” which law and custom 
have established for the control of rail. 
road rates. 

The alternative they offer is th 
establishment of the “law of the jun 
gle,” which the “liberals” would im. 
pose by forbidding any degree o| 
collaboration by carriers or shippers 
to settle their differences peaceably 
rather than by isolationist and preda 
tory action. 

So, while the big rate wind is blow. 
ing the railroads and their customers 
nobody knows to exactly what desti- 
nation, there are two distinct currents 
to the storm: One having to do with 
the settlement of the question of equal. 
ity of inter-territorial rates; the other 
the effort of the “liberals” to explode 
for good and all the complex mechan- 
ism designed to work out an acceptable 
answer to the first question, if any 
human institution can. 

The first step toward reaching an 
answer to the dispute over the reason- 
ableness of inter-territorial freight 
rates was taken in May when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission handed 
down its decision (still hotly protest. 
ed) decreeing uniform classification 
of freight throughout the entire coun- 
try, and the step-by-step establishment 
of uniform rates on “class” freight 
everywhere east of the Rocky Moun 
tains. 

There is much disagreement over the 
justice and wisdom of this decision; 
but there is nothing essentially revolu- 
tionary about it. 


SUBJECT TO REVISION 


The ICC reached its conclusion after 
six years of listening to evidence and 
arguments, and perhaps, as some sus: 
pect, also to the hubbub raised by the 
politicians. Be that as it may, rate 
making procedures are not broken 
down by this decision, and if the 
changes which have been decreed are 
found by experience to be injurious, 
they could be rescinded. This is one 
aspect of the freight rate controversy 
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—serious and complex but, at worst, 
introducing no innovation which can- 
not be modified, by orderly process, 
if found desirable. 

The other aspect of the controversy 
is the frontal attack by the “liberals” 
in court actions which attack the en- 
tire system of co-operative rate control 
in which shippers, carriers and the 
ICC collaborate—with the last-named 
definitely the leader of the triumvirate. 
This onslaught is dangerous, because 
its success would jeopardize and prob- 
ably destroy the only system of gov- 
ernment control of freight rates of 
privately-owned transportation which 
is likely to give public satisfaction in 
a country as big as ours. 


a few of his disciples, Henry Wallace, 
Governor Arnall of Georgia and some 
intellectual theorists. 

The principal weapon is the anti- 
trust suit instituted by the Justice De- 
partment and now pending against the 
railroads in the Federal court at Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; with a flanking action in 
a suit by Governor Arnall to collect 
damages for his State for alleged ille- 
gal rates levied upon its citizens. 

The central point of both suits is 
the alleged violation by the railroads 
of the anti-trust act in their establish- 
ment of rates by the so-called “confer- 
ence” or “bureau” method—a method 
which the regulatory authorities, the 
carriers and shippers are unanimous 
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Ruling that all freight shall be uniformly classified, the ICC also 
insists on uniform class rates, except in the Mountain Pacific area 


If the only practicable means of con- 
trolling rates of privately owned trans- 
portation is destroyed, then, of course, 
private enterprise in transportation 
would have to go by the board. 

The defenders of the present system 
suspect that this last is, precisely, the 
real objective of the “liberals.” 

Shippers and receivers of freight in 
all sections, the state and Federal reg- 
ulatory authorities, and the carriers 
themselves—not only the railroads, but 
rival types of transport as well—are 
more nearly unanimous, perhaps, than 
they have ever been before on any 
question in their uncompromising op- 
position to the “liberals” on the issue 
of destroying the present collaborative 
method of freight rate control. 

The “liberals” on this question are 
a small but influential group, compris- 
ing the anti-trust division of the Jus- 
tice Department, Thurman Arnold and 
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in insisting is necessary to the effective 
regulation of rates under private oper- 
ation. 

The question hinges on whether the 
Interstate Commerce Act takes prece- 
dence over the anti-trust act or vice 
versa. 

Nobody can predict with confidence 
how the courts might finally decide 
such an issue. The only assurance 
against a decision in favor of the “lib- 
erals” lies in additional legislation 
which would specifically legalize the 
“conference” or “bureau” method of 
making rates, and a bill with this ob- 
ject (known as the “Bulwinkle Bill,” 
H.R. 2563) is now actively before 
Congress, with the commercial com- 
munity vigorous in its support. 

The “conference” or “bureau” 
method of rate-making means, simply, 
that before a railroad establishes a 


new rate it advises a rate association 


in which all railroads in the region 
are members, and all interested ship- 
pers and carriers are given an oppor- 
tunity to express an opinion on the 
proposed rate. If the other carriers ap- 
prove, they may join the initiating 
railroad in putting the rate into effect 
—but the rate association is powerless 
to prevent one or more railroads from 
taking “independent action” and estab- 
lishing new rates in the face of the 
opposition of all other railroads, if 
they wish to do so. 

The rate association, thus, is not an 
agency to thwart competition or to 
maintain the “price level,” but is, 
rather, merely a means of forestalling 
ill-considered action. 

In any event, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can suspend or 
deny rates proposed by an individual 
railroad or a rate association, and it 
can install rates of its own promulga- 
tion, after hearing, either upon its own 
motion or upon complaint of a shipper. 


EXAMINE BEFORE ENFORCING 


Shippers and railroads insist that if 
railroads should institute new rates 
without being permitted to advise with 
other railroads or shippers other than 
those immediately concerned with the 
new rate, the result would be that rate 
relationships between competing mar- 
kets and producing areas would be 
continually thrown out of balance; 
and, all too frequently, new rates 
would be put into effect only to be 
cancelled shortly thereafter by ICC 
action because of their injurious ef- 
fects. These parties insist that the time 
to locate the “bugs” in a proposed new 
rate is before it has been put into 
effect, rather than afterward; and all 
experienced regulatory authorities 
subscribe to this conviction. 

These parties further contend as a 
practical matter that the complications 
attendant upon initiating new rates by 
the means insisted upon by the Justice 
Department would be so serious that, 
probably, the railroads would not 
often dare to propose rate changes on 
their own initiative, but would be 
forced to advise shippers to enter 
complaints with the ICC for any rate 
changes desired. A formal hearing 
would then follow and all parties could 
be heard and all attendant circum- 
stances carefully weighed before the 
change was made. 

This elaborate, slow and costly pro- 
cedure would be necessary in thou- 

{Continued on page 47) 








SMALL BUSINESS 


Buy or Start Your 





Own? 


S it better for a man starting in 

business to buy an established, go- 

ing concern, or to start his own 
enterprise from scratch? 

There’s much to be said on both 
sides of the question. If you buy out 
a successful, established business you'll 
have to pay the owner a premium for 
it because you'll be getting not only his 
lease, stock and equipment, but also 
the benefit of his firm’s reputation, his 
clientele and an immediate profit. 


By H. S. KAHM 


groceries, restaurants, lunch rooms, 
hotels and rooming houses, but this 
may not be the case with businesses 
such as music or haberdashery shops, 
sporting goods stores or coin machine 
arcades, which are less numerous. 
Why is a going business offered for 
sale? If it isn’t making money, it’s a 
bad bargain at any price for the in- 
experienced operator, for he'll have an 
uphill struggle to rebuild it. If it is 
making money, however, the owner 





Should you buy an established business—or start your own? 


Here’s an analysis of the advantages of each, including 


some pertinent pointers for returning GI's 





If you start a new enterprise you'll 
begin without an established name and 
reputation, without a clientele of regu- 
lar customers, and you will have no 
assurance that any customers will pat- 
ronize you at all. It may take months 
before your business will make money. 

One of the main advantages, there- 
fore, of buying an established, success- 
ful business is that it has already 
proved itself to be a money-maker, and 
that it is likely to continue making 
money under your management. 

If you’ve had no previous experience 
in the business, the former owner will 
usually agree to spend enough time 
with you to teach you the tricks of his 
particular trade. 

On the other side of the ledger is 
the fact that you are limited in your 
selection of a business when you elect 
to buy only an established and suc- 
cessful firm. Although any kind of 
business may be started, any time, 
from scratch, you can’t buy an estab- 
lished one until it is offered for sale— 
and then only if the location and price 
are right and it’s the type of business 
you want. 

There’s always a large turnover in 





H. S. Kau, well-known writer on business 
topics, is a specialist on small business op- 
portunities and developments. 
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may wish to sell simply because of ill 
health or old age. Or he may be in- 
volved in so many enterprises that he 
finds himself forced to drop some of 
his activities for lack of sufficient time. 

How much is goodwill worth? If a 
business has been netting a profit of 
$1,000 a month for several years, the 
owner would not be unreasonable if 
he asked $10,000 for his goodwill. All 
things being equal, the new owner 
would get that money back in 10 
months, whereas if he were to start a 
similar business on his own, on the 
same scale, it might cost him more 
than $10,000 in advertising and over- 
head to build up the business to a 
profit-making level. 

The only basis for a healthy charge 
for goodwill is when the books, duly 
examined by an expert, show that the 
firm has been making a suitable profit 
consistently for a long time. There 
must also be an indication that this 
volume of profitable business is likely 
to continue under new management. 
Sometimes the success of a business is 
based squarely on the personality or 
special skills of its owner. These qual- 
ities can’t be transferred to someone 
else for a price. For instance, the suc- 
cess of a cut-rate store might be based 
entirely on the owner’s talent in locat- 


ing and buying job lots ot goods at 
low prices. A new owner, lacking this 
faculty, might lose his shirt. An an. 
tique shop whose success is based on 
the owner’s knowledge of antiques and 
skill in finding them at bargain prices 
might easily fail in the hands of a 
new owner with less skill. When buy. 
ing an established business be sure it 
is one that doesn’t call for special tal- 
ents that you don’t happen to possess. 

To find a profitable business for 
sale, you can consult the “Business 
Opportunities” ads in the classified 
section of a large city newspaper. You 
can also list your requirements with a 
business brokerage firm. When the 
time comes to actually make a_ pur. 
chase, first do some exhaustive check- 
ing. Begin with the owner’s credit 
standing, checking with your bank. If 
his credit is poor, it’s good evidence 
that he has been misrepresenting the 
profits of his business. Have his books 
examined by an expert accountant, and 
let your lawyer handle all of the trans- 
fer details if you go ahead with the 
purchase. If you feel there’s something 
“fishy” about the bookkeeping, but 
the man’s credit rating is good, talk 
to the wholesalers, manufacturers or 
other firms with which he does busi- 
ness. Ask their advice. 


KEEP FORMER NAME 


When you take over a new business 
that has been operating successfully, 
it’s best to keep the change of owner- 
ship as quiet as possible, even retain- 
ing the former owner’s name as the 
firm name. You will of course have 
made a prior agreement about this. No 
important changes should be made un- 
til you have become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the business, and you are 
definitely sure you can improve it. The 
often seen sign, “Under New Manage- 
ment,” ordinarily belongs on a busi- 
ness that has lost the public’s con- 
fidence, and has been losing money. 
The purpose of the sign is to let every- 
one know they can now expect better 
treatment. It’s uncalled for when a 
business has been making money. 

While it is a good plan for the in- 
experienced man to buy an established 
business, it is not necessarily so for 
one who is experienced and who, when 
he starts a new enterprise, will know 
exactly what he’s doing. 

Your final decision should be based 
primarily on how much experience 
you have had. 


FORBES 
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behind the stomach, normally manufac- 


ture the insulin the body needs to store 





.. watch for diabetes! Be on the look- 
out for these signs: 


1. Constant hunger and loss of weight, 
despite overeating, because your body 
can’t make use of the food you eat. 


2. Continuous, or aggravated, thirst. 
Because the kidneys are working over- 
time to dispose of excess sugar, you try 
to replace the water lost. 


3. Weariness and irritability. Because 
your body is unable to make proper use 


if you're. plump and middle-aged... 


of food and water, it tires faster. Boils 
and carbuncles are often an indication 
of diabetes, particularly in older people. 


These three conditions are indications 
of well-established diabetes, but are of- 
ten absent in early or mild cases. Accord- 
ingly, it is important for everyone with a 
family history of diabetes— all the more 
if overweight—to have an annual physi- 
cal examination, including urinalysis. 


Twenty-five years ago diabetics were 
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virtual invalids, subjected to a drastic 
near-starvation diet. But with the dis- 
covery in 1921 that injected insulin 
could add to the diabetics’ own supply, 
medical science gave them a new lease 
on life—and a pleasant one. 


If you are diabetic, your faithful, in- 
telligent co-operation with a physician 
will enable him to control the disease 
through diet, exercise, and insulin. While 
injections of insulin won’t cure diabetes 
—as yet there is no known cure—they 
will supply this vital substance and thus 
enable you to lead a practically nermal 
life. 


To learn more about diabetes and its 


treatment, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 125-1, entitled: “Diabetes.” 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your employ- 
ees will benefit from under- 
standing these important facts 
about diabetes. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement — suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 
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BY-PRODUCTS 





By J. K. ARTHUR 


Wood Goes Whole Log 








Wood chemists are converting yesterday’s despised sawdust 


piles into practical products for tomorrow—fuel, clothes, 


plastics, furniture, fertilizer, fodder and a host of others 





stories of war-born woods that 

can be twisted, wrung or bent, 
of plywood stronger than steel and 
more flexible than rubber, can still be 
startled with the tale of millions of 
tons of sawdust capable of filling the 
American sugar bowl. 

It should be said at once that no 
such event is likely to upset tomorrow’s 
breakfast table. It is true that edibles 
for man and beast can be and have 
been produced from waste wood, and 
not only in the laboratory. Long be- 
fore the war heavily forested Scandi- 
navian countries marketed them suc- 
cessfully; so did Hitler’s Germany. A 
perfectly good sweetener is one of 
them. Yet as long as cane and beet 
sugar can be refined more easily and 
profitably in this country it is hardly 
likely that we shall go to the forest 
for our most favored table delicacy. 


\ BLASE public, its ears beset with 


MANY NEW USES 


But something considerably more 
important is cooking in our saw-mills. 
A generation reared on the first Roose- 
velt’s horror tales of America’s scan- 
dalous misuse of its natural resources 
now finds itself looking on an old in- 
dustry with new eyes. For years lum- 
ber men have lamented the fact that 
they have been able to take only one- 
third of every tree they cut to market. 
The rest was either left in the woods 
or burned up as waste chips and saw- 
dust at the mill. At the most conserva- 
tive U. S. Forest Service estimate, we 
leave some 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 
tons of this resource lying around un- 
used every year. 

Today, wood chemists are pointing 





J. K. Artuur, long a contributor to Forszs, 
is a regular writer for many national maga- 
zines in the business and consumer fields. 


out that the war gave them a chance 
to demonstrate what had already been 
proved on a laboratory scale: 

The mountains of sawdust which 
pile up outside of every mill in the 
country every year is a_ potential 
source of some of our fuel, a share of 
our wearables, part of our plastics, 
furniture, housing, industrial alcohol, 
fertilizer and cattle fodder. Europe, 
and, in particular, Scandinavia and 
Germany, used every scrap of cull 
wood in one or all of these ways be- 
fore and during the war. What is new 
is that in the United States we can 
now employ the same means—modi- 
fied to utilize our much higher priced 
labor force—on a bigger scale, and 
in some instances with less or better 
equipment. 

Some jobs in this new-old industry 
are turning up now. More will come 
later. In addition, the vista wood 
chemists are now rapidly opening up 
provides a 
healthy oppor- 
tunity for in- 
vestors who'd 
like to be in at 
the start of a © 
business which 
has its base in 
the nation’s 
wood box, 
filled with 
chips and saw- 
dust perpetu- 
ally renewa- 
ble. This does- 
n’t mean that 
we are enter- 
ing the waste 
wood age. But 
it does mean 
that the labor- 
atory demon- 
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stration period is coming to an end, 
Profitable production is in sight. 

The biggest news in waste wood dur- 
ing the war was industrial alcohol. 
The Scholler process, by which the 
Nazis industriously turned out not 
only alcohol, but bark “wool,” yeast 
cakes, “iron wood” and other useful 
items, has been duplicated and greatly 
improved here. What it took the Ger- 
mans 18 hours to do the Americans 
accomplish in six. 

At Madison, Wis., government ex- 
perts—aided dramatically by German 
executives who escaped Nazi clutches 
—found out how to get more sugar 
out of sawdust. Fermented and dis- 
tilled, it produced “grain” alcohol as 
good as the best of the Cuba molasses, 
chief pre-war source, gave us. But al- 
cohol made from waste wood would 
have to come down around 25¢ a gal- 
lon to capture the market for the 100,- 
000,000 gallons we consumed indus- 
trially in a normal peacetime year. 

Meanwhile, there is lignin, the choc- 
olate-colored substance that acts in the 
living tree as a binder for the cellulose 
cells. If it can be developed to its full 
commercial possibilities the lumber in- 


. dustry knows that commercial produc- 
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Wall-board from sawdust Is a trick performed by Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute scientists Smith and Othmer 
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tion of “grain” alcohol is likely to be 
highly profitable. For ‘every ton of 
sawdust after its conversion to sugar 
will yield from 500 to 600 pounds of 
lignin. Dr. J. A Hall, chief biochemist 
for the U.S. Forest Service, has point- 
ed out that if a profit of only one cent 
a pound can be realized from lignin, 
alcohol costs can be lowered by as 
much as 10¢ a gallon in the sawdust 
producing regions. 

For 100 years chemists have found 
the mystery of this chocolate-colored 
powder alluring. And they have yet to 
solve its composition completely. The 
Timber Engineering Co., joint project 
of important lumber interests, is now 
spending thousands of dollars annu- 
ally to seek large-scale uses for this 
by-product of a by-product. Enthusi- 
astic chemists declare that it will some 
day have more value than its parent. 
On a laboratory scale it has already 
been made to yield phenols and cresols, 
both industrially important. With cellu- 





Sawdust versatility: The above products are made out 
of hydroxylin, a new black plastic derived from sawdust 


lose added, it processes into a good 
jet-black plastic which the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison has 
christened Hydroxylin. 

Commercially, lignin is now being 
used as a fertilizer, a binder for road 
surfaces, a linoleum paste, and in 
electroplating, yeast and vanillin. Com- 
pressed into briquettes, it burns with 
the same caloric yield as good anthra- 
cite coal, but without ash. It has also 
been used experimentally as an “ex- 
tender” in rubber, a low-cost soil im- 
prover, and in construction materials. 

Chemists at the Timber Engineer- 
ing Co.’s laboratories expect it to do 
much more. They have investigated its 
use as an adhesive, treated industrial 
waters with lignin compounds and 
used it as an absorbent for waste 
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gases. In addition, they have made 
plastic molding powders from the 
hardwood -waste of the Northeast 
woods and molding compounds from 
softwood sawdust on the West Coast. 

Robert S. Aries, wood technologist, 
and Field Director of the Northeastern 
Wood Utilization Council, has made a 
bold prediction. He believes that in- 
creased utilization of sawdust and oth- 
er wood wastes through lignin, ethyl 
alcohol uses, and other “conversions” 
of unused forest resources can provide 
a peacetime industry of $750,000,000, 
requiring employment for 150,000 
more wage earners. Since Germany’s 
collapse, there are many other chemists 
whose work, just announced, bear him 
out. 

Four weeks after V-J Day Dr. Don- 
ald F. Othmer and his associate, War- 
ren R. Smith, research engineer, 
brought out of the Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic laboratories a fine quality hard 
wall-board which can be made out of 
sawdust in 15 
minutes. The 
announce ment 
was revolu- 
tionary be- 
cause, with 
the aid of a 
simple and in- 
expensive hy- 
draulic press 
and a chemical 
—itself made 
from a waste 
by-product of 
the wood in- 
_ dustries—and 
_ costing less 

than 1/10¢ 

per square 

foot, any small 
sawmill in the country can make a 
good flat board at a profit. It does not 
need a technician. Any workman can 
do it in 15 minutes. 

The result is a hard board, resistant 
to termites, rot, moisture, warping, 
swelling and shrinking. And, accord- 
ing to Dr. Othmer, it can be molded 
like a plastic. One manufacturer al- 
ready plans to use it in camping uten- 
sils. A boat builder intends to make a 
new kind of craft by pressing an entire 
boat out in one wooden piece. Others 
foresee its use in prefabricated walls, 
ceilings, door frames, window sills, 
floors and roofs. 

Thanks to, the sawdust heap, also, 
the construction industry will be work- 
ing with stronger concrete. “Disper- 


sion” is the reason. A Midwestern firm 


has developed admixtures—slabs, shav- 
ings and other wood refuse—which 
spread the cement particles, resulting 
in a more uniform mix. This is the 
principle that ink, dye and paint peo- 
ple use and which homekeepers know 
in homogenized milk. ; 

On the West Coast, where wood 
waste is abundant and coal expensive, 
the Oregon Forest Products Laboratory 
at Corvallis is working on the problem 
of carbonization of wood waste to pro- 
duce a high grade metallurgical fuel. 
Meanwhile, wood briquettes are sold 
abundantly for house-heating. 


WwoOOoD FLOUR, TOO 


Wood flour—which is nothing more 
than finely ground sawdust—is also 
getting renewed attention. Long used 
in making inlaid linoleum and _ plas- 
tics, during the war it helped to make 
dynamite more absorbent and safer to 
handle. 

Bark, constituting from 10 to 25% 
of the tree, has already been made into 
everything from roofing felts and 
boards to blankets. The bark of every 
butt log of Douglas fir contains ap- 
proximately 40% cork, qualitatively 
nearly equal to Spanish cork, which 
sells for $300 to $700 a ton. A day’s 
recoverable cork in one plant is esti- 
mated by the Evants Products Co. of 
Detroit to be worth $60. It was this 
company, too, which persuaded ply- 
wood makers to try sanding away only 
1/64” of each side of a sheet instead 
of 1/32”. The saving was sold for 
wood flour. 

These are only a few of the seeth- 
ings which mean that the lumber in- 
dustry, as well as business in general, 
is just beginning to realize the value 
of utilizing the whole log. This is not 
to say, of course, that the wood chem- 
ist or the researcher is going to insure 
100% utilization of a tree, either this 
or next year. What is certain, though, 
is that out of the ton of wood per 
thousand board feet of lumber left at 
the mill as sawdust, slabs and edgings, 
and out of the three tons which remain 
in the woods as tops, cull trees and 
worthless specimens, will surely come 
a new crop of businesses and a flood 
of new jobs. 

Forty years ago, for example, even 
the seers in the industry failed to fore- 
see the rapid rise of the all but uni- 
versal “wood and glue” plywood sand- 
wich when it was shown to them. To- 
morrow, a good portion of even that 
miracle of wood-binding may be made 
from yesterday’s despised sawdust. 











“MY BIGGEST MISTAKE” 


“I Leaped Before Looking” 


66 HE realization of what was my 
“ne mistake hit me sudden- 
ly, like a bolt of lightning,” 
says Herbert Abraham, president and 
chairman of the board of the Ruberoid 
Co. “As a matter of fact”—he smiled 
as he recalled the incident—what 
made me realize it was a bolt of light- 
ning. 

“It happened when I was fresh out 
of Columbia University, working at 
my first job—as chemist in one of the 
small laboratories maintained by the 
Ruberoid Co. 

“What was it? Simply the mistake 
of accepting complacently the wisdom 
and soundness of various principles, 
proverbs and platitudes without bother- 
ing to put them to the test of straight 
thinking and judicious observation. 
We all know what these so-called tru- 
isms are: ‘Push is better than pull’; 
‘two heads are better than one’ (and, 
contrariwise, ‘too many cooks spoil 
the broth’) ; ‘you can’t mix friendship 
with business’; etc., etc. There are 
hundreds of them—some packed with 
good common sense, for some pur- 
poses, others more epigrammatic than 
actually wise. 


LIGHTNING HITS TWICE 


“Well, at the time my error was so 
forcibly brought home to me, it hap- 
pened that the lab where I worked was 
located just below the roof of a build- 
ing which stood next to a high brick 
smokestack. I was doing some research 
work one Summer day when, sudden- 
ly, a bolt of lightning struck the smoke- 
stack. There was a loud crash, followed 
by an avalanche of bricks through the 
roof above me. I was startled, to put 
it mildly, and my first impulse was to 
take to my heels and race out of the 
building. Then the old adage about 
lightning never striking twice in the 
same place flashed through my mind. 
and I decided to stay right where | 
was. Almost immediately another bolt 
struck that reeling chimney. Well, | 





Freeman CLEAveEs is a newspaperman who 
has had extensive experience covering the 
. business scene. 


didn’t waste any more time, but 
hopped out of that building like a 
scared jackrabbit. 

“Now, that may sound like a trivial 
incident,” Abraham continued, “and 
perhaps it was. But it served to con- 
vince me that it was typical of an 
error I had been making for a long 
time—the error of taking too much for 
granted the universal and unvarying 
soundness of many of the principles, 
theories and ‘rules’ with which I had 
become familiar in my business and 
personal life. 

“To cite just one instance, I recall 





Herbert Abraham 


a rather unsuccessful venture in which 
I became involved as a young man, 
largely through relying on one of these 
old adages. If I had thought this par- 
ticular proposition over more care- 
fully I might have avoided a lot of 
trouble. At the time, however, the old 
saw. ‘he who hesitates is lost,’ popped 
into my head, and I took the plunge. 
Too late, I realized I might also have 
applied another adage: ‘Look before 
you leap.’ 

“Anyway, after that second ‘bolt 
from the blue,’ I decided to toss all 
such maxims on the scrap heap, ex- 
cept where they actually stood up un- 
der the cold light of reason. I began 
to realize that in a continually chang- 


As told to FREEMAN CLEAVES 


ing world nothing can be taken for 
granted. Often concepts and methods 
that are true today are outmoded al. 
most before tomorrow arrives. 

“Here in the Ruberoid Co. we have 
never been bound by past principles. 
For instance, we were the first roofing 
company to market an asbestos cement 
siding. Just because it hadn’t ever been 
made that way before didn’t stop us. 
And we were the first big building 
manufacturer to go ahead and use de- 
fibered wood as a substitute for rags. 

“The point I’m trying to make,” he 
continued, “is that it isn’t always wise 
to be bound by former methods or 
principles—in our jobs, our businesses 
or our .persenal lives. Just because a 
job has always been handled in one 
particular way is no reason for you 
to think you can’t improve on it. You 
don’t have to ignore all previous ways 
of doing it, of course. But don’t accept 
their worth until you’ve studied them 
and tested them. In short. always ask 
why.” 


A LESSON APPLIED 


Abraham’s own record of achieve- 
ment is proof enough that he has ap- 
plied his lesson well. Head of a com- 
pany that boasts an unbroken dividend 
record extending back to 1889, it took 
him only 21 years to attain the presi- 
dency, a job he has held for a similar 
period. He has also been president of 
the Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau 
and its predecessor organization inter- 
mitiently since 1919, and is the author 
of the standard and authoritative work 
for the industry: “Asphalt and Allied 
Substances,” now in. its fifth edition. 

A clear, logical thinker, Abraham is 
as alert to new concepts as he is quick 
to put them to use—once he’s dead 
sure they can stand on their own mer- 
its and not merely on the justification 
that “they conform to generally accept- 
ed practices.” 

In short, Herbert Abraham today is 
a man who maintains that there’s only 
one ‘rule’ or maxim that’s. always true 
—anyplace, anytime. It’s simply this: 
“There’s an ‘exception to every rule.” 
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Rubber Heating! 


Science, like a magic wand, has again touched rubber, and 
given it new and useful characteristics. 

Called Conductive Rubber, this important product, pro- 
duced through U.S. Rubber research, transmits electric cur- 
rent and radiates warmth. 


During the war, Conductive Rubber served many vital 
purposes. It was used to warm the guns and instruments of 
our stratosphere-flying planes; in cold climates it performed 
similar services on the ground and at sea. 

It was extensively adopted too, for the manufacture and 
handling of high explosives. Because static electricity is 
automatically discharged, there is no danger of sparks. 

Future uses of Conductive Rubber are almost unlimited. 
It will provide added safety in the production and shipment 
of volatile fuels; it may be used for truck tires; it may even 
have an important place in home heating. 










© Serving Through Soionce 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 





Heating pads of Conductive Rubber are 
used in fighting planes to keep the machine 
gun or aerial cannon ready for instant 
use, safe from jamming due to cold. 


Rubber now volunteers for a new job... 
playing nursemaid to baby chicks...leav- 
ing the hens to the important task of egg 
laying. A canopy of Conductive Rubber 
placed under the hover in this U.S. Rub- 
ber designed brooder assures scientifically 
correct heat delivered uniformly to the en- 
tire brood. Losses from temperature changes 
and from ‘‘huddling’’ are eliminated. 
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WORLD PRESS DIGEST 


America—Through 
Foreign Eves « Kk kk kk Ok 





On this page, every issue, FORBES pre- 
sents the most pertinent comments of 
foreign-language newspapers about 
American business and the American 
way of life. 


S the memory of the military con- 
tribution made by the U. S. to 


the liberation of the world from 
Nazism recedes into the past, foreign 
opinion is becoming less appreciative 
and more critical of our world policies. 
The following are typical of generally 
cynical comments about America’s de- 
clared policy of keeping secret atomic 
bomb know-how: 


“American secrecy is likely to lead 
to mistrust and competition among 
nations, not trust and collaboration. A 
peace maintained because of the dread 
power held in reserve by one nation 
would be a peace bred in fear and that 
has no basis at all.”—Daily Mail, 


London. 


“The U.S.A. should make its own 
special conception of democracy con- 
form to its monopolistic exploitation 
of atom bomb production.”—Novoye 
Vremia, Moscow. 


“Even now there are some people 
who have not learned any lesson from 
the second World War. . . . The per- 
spectives of atomic diplomacy are as 
little consolation to its supporters as 
are the perspectives of preserving the 
secrets of the atomic bomb. ... A 
post-war world policy of the domina- 
tion of one power . . . as is painted by 
the supporters of the Western bloc, is 


doomed to disappointment.”—Pravda, 
Moscow. 


“The U. S. has taken upon itself to 
busybody itself in the Balkans... . 
What makes possible this new hector- 
ing and enforced compliance with 
Anglo-Saxon policies is the possession 
of terrifying weapons of war, a sam- 
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ple of which we witnessed in Japan, 
with results we know too well.”— 
L’Illustré, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


American industrial might and the 
miracles of American war production 
are variously viewed in different coun- 
tries—either with envy or as a source 
of support. Shipping men, eager to 
expand American maritime trade, will 
be interested in the following two 
comments from potential rivals of the 
U. S., especially the English comment, 





which charges us with the use of Nazi 
trade tactics: 


“There is a curious irony about the 
American pressure for the abolition of 
tariff discrimination and ‘multiple 
currency’ practices. It has just been 
brought sharply into the limelight that 
any loans made by any ‘instrument’ of 
the U. S. Government must not only 
be spent in the U. S., but the goods 
purchased with it must be transported 
in American ships. That is, of course, 
both discrimination and multiple cur- 
rency practice. By stipulating that cer- 
tain dollars must be spent directly in 
the U. S. under rigid conditions, 
America has, in effect, created a spe- 
cial ‘export credit dollar’ which differs 
very little from the notorious German 
‘aski’ marks, against which Mr. Cor- 
dell Hull made such indignant repre- 
sentations before the war.”—Manches- 
ter Guardian, Manchester, England. 


“It is of the greatest importance to 
watch shipping problems in the U.S.A. 
because it is mainly that country’s 





shipping policies that will be decisive 
for Norway. The U. S. has now a mer- 
chant marine of 50 to 60 million tons, 
. . . The more they decide to use this 


huge tonnage the more difficult it will 4 


become for Norway. .. . If the U. §, 
gets down to the 17-million ton level, 
there would be good chances for Nor- 
wegian shipping, which is synonymous 
with saying that then there would be, 
a chance for Norway to survive her- 
self, for shipping is her very exis- 
tence.” —Dagbladet, Oslo, Norway. 


Canada, which also considers her- 
self a Pacific power, does not agree 
with all U. S. policies any more than 
European countries, as witness the fol- 
lowing comments from papers sepe- 
rated by the width of the continent: 


“The U. S. seems determined to fol- 
low a very questionable policy in Ja 
pan. .. . In its determination to settle 
everything by itself the U. S. is creat- 
ing a dangerous precedent and helping 
to justify precisely the same policy in 
Eastern Europe under Russian domi- 
nation. . . . The end of this process, 
if it is pursued, is quite clear and dis- 
astrous. It will divide the world into 
two zones, one controlled by Russia, 
the other by the U. S. and its friends 
—a two-power world, armed to the 
teeth, for the next war.”—V ancouver 
Sun, Vancouver, Canada. 


“It probably is not quite exact to 
say that no country can live alone. The 
USSR did to all intents for about 20 
years, but the standard of living in the 
Soviet during that time was somewhat 
far removed from that which has long 
prevailed in the U.S.A. The USSR also 
was ruled by an authoritarian regime 
and it is not easy to visualize a dic- 
tatorship in the U.S. The fact is that 
the U.S. cannot, as certain interests in 
the country would have it do, maintain 
its own tariff structure while forcing 

(Continved on page 31) 
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...and see your ald friend copper at work! 


Tough as a tank, responsive as a fighter plane, 
sleek as a rocket in flight...the new cars 
already here and soon to come are poured from 
the crucible of war, are strengthened, tough- 
ened, beautified with war-refined materials. 
With improved metal alloys, synthetics, plas- 
tics, many of them never before available for 
civilian use. Yet behind the gleaming new 
grilles you'll find, as always, radiators of copper 
or brass! 

The high heat conductivity of copper and 
brass, their immunity to rust, the ease and 
economy with which they can be fabricated 
into the most intricate shapes, have insured 
high efficiency in car, bus and truck radiators 
throughout automobile history. For the same 


reasons you will find Revere copper and brass 
in many parts of your car, as well as in air 
conditioning apparatus, refrigerators, house- 
hold appliances. . . . 

Revere, possessing 144 years of metallurgical 
experience, has specific knowledge of hundreds 
of materials vital to industry. Not only copper, 
brass and bronze, but alloys of aluminum, 
magnesium, steel, are available from Revere's 
large modeta mills. The Revere Technical 
Advisory Service will gladly consult with you 
about your routine or special problems. There 
is no obligation. Just write to the Revere 
Executive Offices. Listen to Exploring The 
Unknown on the Mutual Network every Sunday 
Evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m., EST. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED BY PAUL REVERE 1h 1807,% 
FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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... mm Rural Services 


By THE EDITORS. 





up in America’ s rural areas. State 

colleges,’ agricultural planning 
councils, local veterans administra- 
tions and other agencies are clamoring 
for men to take. all kinds of jobs. 
Many of these are brand new. 


Je bysthe thousands are opening 





shop in an abandoned church, is now 
employing several men and has a fully 
equipped service truck that he can rush 
to any particular job and cope with 
the trouble on the spot. At present he 
is overwhelmed with calls. 


There are any number of mobile 





Modern methods are creating vast new job prospects on 
America’s farms—herd testers, new-style “blacksmiths,” 
truckers, plane-dusters, locker operators and many others 





Let’s just‘choose one at random: 
Artificial insemination. The University 
of Wisconsin says the demand for in- 
seminators in its state is so far beyond 
the supply that it had to discourage 
further organization for such work. 
Inseminators are usually employed by 
breed associations. A breed association 
is composed of several dairymen who 
together may own 500 to 1,000 cows. 
By breeding these cows through arti- 
ficial insemination, one or two bulls 
can serve the entire lot. The insemi- 
nator, who ean learn the art in two or 
three weeks, is paid $5 to $6 per cow 
served. Wisconsin can use some 200 
more inseminators right away, ‘and 
that’s just one state. 

Another rapidly expanding oppor- 
tunity is milk-testing for herd improve- 
ment associations. A herd tester checks 
the herds of 25 to 30 dairymen, spend- 
ing one night a month at each place, 
testing the milk of each cow for its 
butterfat content. The work can be 
learned in a few weeks at-an agricul- 
tural college or by going around with 
an experienced tester. He gets from 
$150 to $200 or more a month, with 
free board at each home. 

The country ‘used to be ringed with 
blacksmith shops that did horseshoe- 
ing, fixed ‘singletrees, sharpened plow 
points, etc. That job is now being done 
by a skilled mechanic with a fully 
equipped shop, prepared to grind 
valves, bore engine blocks, service com- 
bines and keep balky tractors work- 
ing. One man in Michigan, setting up 


outfits that go from farm to farm ser- 
vicing machines. This saves the farmer 
the once-aggravating task of hauling 
a heavy machine to a shop’many miles 
away and ereates employment for hun- 
dreds of enterprising young men. Men 
for such work are being trained at 
agricultural colleges, vocational schools 
and at special schools operated by 
farm machinery manufacturers. 

With the development of paved 
highways in every section, rural truck 
routes are assuming increasing im- 
portance. For example, one farmer, 
who had an $18,000 debt on a 220- 
acre farm, started hauling the milk of 
neighboring dairymén to a city milk 
plant 40 miles away. He hauled back 
coal, seed, fertilizer and other supplies. 
Today, he has taken his farm com- 
pletely out of debt and he has several 
trucks. 

Custom work has always been a big 
factor in farm life, but it is now en- 
veloping many new activities. For ex- 
ample, a small farmer could hardly 
afford to own a combine for only 40 
or 50 acres of wheat. A good me- 
chanic, who owns neither farm nor 
wheat, can afford to buy a machine 
and harvest the crops of several farms 
—at a nice profit to himself and those 
he serves. 

Before the war many a young man 
made an independent income by buy- 
ing a light plane, equipping it with a 
plane duster and slaughtering insects 
on a mass destruction scale. Compared 
with the toddling row-by-row methods 





of hand-dusting, the plane could show. 
et a stretch 40 feet wide at a rate of 
70 miles an hour. The operator usually 
charged large plantations 50 cents an 
acre, plus the cost of the insecticide, 
while smaller farms paid more. Here , 
is a good peacetime opportunity. 

Quick-freezing locker service made ‘ 
its start in farming sections and 75% 
of them are located there now. It is in 
rural areas that it will continue to find 
its greatest expansion. There were 
about 5,000 locker plants in the coun- 
try before the war shut down on 
equipment, and the market hadn’t even 
begun to be scratched. 

Here is a fine future for a man who 
wants to own such a plant, or have 
one built on a co-operative basis and 
manage it. On a basis of pre-war esti- 
mates, a plant of 300 storage lockers 
would cost $7,500 to $9,000. Income 
from them is secured by renting lock: ; 
ers at $10 to $12 a year, slaughtering 
meat and servicing produce for cus- 
tomers. The development of refriger- 
ated trucks, home storage cabinets, 
etc., also offers opportunities. 


The expansion of rural electrifica- 
tion (see Forses, May 1) will call for 
service men, field salesmen and local 
dealers to stock special farm machines, 
gadgets and to provide facilities to 
service them. Plumbers and _installe- 
tion men will be needed for rapidly 
increasing farm water systems, to saJ 
nothing of salesmen to sell them. Agri 
cultural colleges tell us that carpenters 
for farm building and repair are ex 
tremely scarce. 

With increasing public sales of dairy 
cows and other livestock, auctioneer 
are much in demand. There is also 
growing demand for rural recreational 
leaders, vocational agricultural teach: 
ers, county agents—and the end is no! 
yet. The harvest is tremendous, but it 
comparison with the need the me 
available are few and far between. 


- 





* BUY VICTORY BONDS x 


Look to the NEW 1946 


CHEVROLET 


Sor highest quality in the lowest-price field 


Men: and women in all parts of 

America have long been accustomed 
to looking to Chevrolet for greatest motor car value— 
as is proved by the fact that they have bought more 
Chevrolets than any other make, year after year, during 
10 of the last 11 car-production years! 

Today, there is more reason than ever before to 
choose Chevrolet, as you will readily agree when you 
see and drive the new 1946 Chevrolet and weigh its 
many advantages. 

Look to Chevrolet for beauty, and you will discover it in 
full measure in Chevrolet’s new Beauty-Leader Styling, 
smartly designed and smoothly upholstered bodies by 
Fisher and sparkling new color harmonies. 

Look to Chevrolet for performance with economy, and 


you will find everything you desire in the flashing | 
acceleration, strong hill-climbing ability and proved /iEm 
dependability and endurance of its valve-in-head Thrift-'q 
Master engine, delivering an unequaled combination of | 
thrills and thrift. 1 

Look to Chevrolet for driving and riding ease, and you 4 
will experience these in the highest degree, due toll 
Chevrolet’s extra-easy vacuum-power shift and Unitized J 
Knee-Action Ride—exclusive to this one low-priced car. iq 

Yes, you can look to the new 1946 Chevrolet for || 
highest quality in the lowest-price field .. . you can loki 
to Chevrolet for /eadership in value... and you willl} 
find your confidence fully rewarded today just as it} 
has been in the past. Decide now to “Choose the Leader—}) 
CHEVROLET"” ! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


DECEMBER 1, 1945 
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N this, the last of a series of four 
I articles, are highlighted the out- 

standing features of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth prize- 
winning entries in FORBES contest on 
the subject: “What Are Your Com- 
pany’s Plans for Ex-Service Men?” 
Complete and well-rounded, and rest- 
ing on common sense principles, the 
basic element of all these plans is the 
determination to do more for return- 
ing veterans than is actually required 
by law. 

THE CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 
whose plan was our fourth contest 


choice, has adopted a re-employment 
program not only designed to help the 
service man return to his job and a 
place in the peacetime world, but which 
is also co-ordinated with a local com- 
munity plan, known as the “Peoria 
Plan,” which is dedicated to providing 
a human service on a local basis. 

When a veteran returns to Cater- 
pillar, after a preliminary interview 
and a medical check-up, the Personnel 
Division assigns him to a specific job. 
Then, in the Insurance Division, the 
health and life insurance he previously 
carried is reinstated. He is also in- 
formed that credit has been given for 
his past service in a recently adopted 
retirement program. This cost has been 
wholly paid by the company, which 
will pay one-and-one-half times as 
much as he towards the purchase of 
an annuity. 

If a new line of work is being un- 
dertaken, or if he is in need of a re- 
fresher course, he may enter a full- 
time or part-time training course. In 
| some cases, instead of going to a com- 
pany school, he is urged to go to a 
| vocational or technical school, his 
| leave of absence being extended for 
| this purpose. 

Complete records are kept on each 
| veteran, and his job progress noted. 
| This is done, however, not with the 
| thought that he is a problem, but pri- 
| marily to prevent his becoming one. 

| Since Caterpillar has long had a 
program for dealing with handicapped 
| persons, it has valuable experience and 
| understanding of the problems of the 
| disabled worker, enabling it to be of 


| maximum service in providing employ- 





VETERANS 


More Company Plans 


ment to veterans injured in the war. 
The company’s community counter- 
part, the “Peoria Plan,” with which 
it is closely associated, functions 
through a Veterans Service Center, 
which provides “one-stop” service for 
the veteran on the hundred-and-one 
details involved in getting out of mili- 
tary service and back into civilian life. 
It co-ordinates the work of many or- 
ganizations, saves the veteran time, 





provides the correct information to all 
his questions and problems. This pian, 
incidentally, was developed by Cater- 
pillar’s medical director. 

THE STANDARD OIL CO. OF N. J. 
has a four-part program: 

1. Every employee who went into 
service has been granted a special mili- 
tary leave of absence. If he has been 
with the company more than a year, 
he is given two months’ salary; if 
more than six months, but less than a 
year, he receives a month’s salary. In 
addition, his dependents may receive 
up to one-half his normal pay during 
the entire time he is in the armed 
forces. If he died during the war, his 
dependents receive the same company 
death benefits as if he were actually 
working for the company. 

2. During his absence the company 
keeps in constant touch with him. Not 


only are gifts sent to him, but letters 
and pamphlets from the President and 
from division and department heads 
are sent to let him know what’s going 
on, to keep him posted on plans the 
company has for him on his return, 
and to make him realize that his com- 
pany is just as interested in him while 
he is away as it is while he is working. 
The company has also prepared a re- 
placement chart which indicates the 
positions for which each is considered 
to be a potential candidate, plus a list 
of those jobs which disabled or handi- 
capped veterans can fill. 

3. When he returns, the third part 
of the program swings into action. The 
veteran is first welcomed by the de- 
partment head under whom he had 
worked and also has an interview with 
the division manager. A questionnaire 
is filled out which includes a complete 
record of his military service. This is 
done to discover new skills he may 
have acquired. 

Veterans not able to return to work 
at the time of their discharge receive 
full-pay sickness benefits, the length of 
time depending upon the length of ser- 
vice. Military service is credited as 
company service. If the veteran elects 
to take advantage of educational rights 
under the GI Bill, he is given a leave 
of absence with job protection. 

4. The returned employee is given 
careful training to re-orient himself in 
his former duties or to equip him for 
a higher position. Each month, for the 
first three months after he has actually 
started work, a comprehensive report 
is prepared by his department head. 
There is also a final report after six 
months. These are designed to bring 
to light hidden capabilities, or to re- 





Prize Winners 


Tue five contest winners whose entries are summarized in the accompanying article: 


FOURTH PRIZE 
G. M. Walker, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


FIFTH PRIZE 
B. F. Meglaughlin, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


SIXTH PRIZE 


R. O. Richards, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


SEVENTH PRIZE 
George A. Sabin, Lance, Inc. 


EIGHTH PRIZE 
Joseph B. Gividen, American Rolling Mill Co. 
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Do they get in your hair ? 




















Heddles that rust and stain fabrics are a textile mill headache, 
because weaving has to be done in a very moist atmosphere. 
Rustless ended that pain by developing a stainless steei with the 
unique physical properties and surface that made it possible to 
manufacture “rustless” heddles. This is typical of the service 
rendered by Rustless to American industry, making the corrosion- 
resistance, strength, beauty and cleanliness of stainless easily 
available. We have specialized in stainless from the very beginning, 
and can reveal how to forge, heat treat, machine and otherwise 
work it into plant equipment and consumer goods of enduring 
economy and outstanding sales appeal, at the same or less 
cost than with metals requiring plating for protection. Many firms say 
our cooperation has been invaluable. Write to Rustless lron and 


Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales offices 


i. in principal cities, distributors everywhere. 
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Reconstruction is nothing new to Virginia. From earliest 


Colonial days, through Revolutionary times and down to 


the present, the Old Dominion has known the bitterness of 


conflict, and has in turn demonstrated an extraordinary ca- 
pacity for recovery from the ills of war. 

Always in the forefront in defense of our country; Virginia 
is equally famous for her contributions to the arts of peace. 
In solving the difficult problems confronting us in the years 
ahead, keep your eye on Virginia. The vast resources of this 
great state, its industry, agricultuge; commerce and its people 
—all will wield a mighty influence in the common task’ of 
building a better and more prosperous nation. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway, like the Old Dominion, has 
given its best to the winning of the war. We look with con- 


fidence and eager anticipation to the work ahead—work 
which we shall share with our friends in Virginia and 
throughout the South. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 





If you want a reprint of this advertisement in full color, 
write Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia 








veal any additional steps that may be 
required to attain a better adjustment, 

Aside from this program, a Business 
Assistance Plan has been evolved, 
aimed to give financial aid not only to 
present independent Esso dealers, but 
to make it possible for qualified re. 
turning veterans to become Esso deal- 
ers or distributors. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO,'s 
reinstatement plan starts long before 
the veteran presents himself for con- 
sideration. A feature of the company’s 
policy is that he be given consideration 
beyond the provisions dictated by 
government order. 

First, if he has been on the payroll 
for one year prior to his induction, he 
receives one month’s pay. If he has not 
been able to take his vacation, his 
vacation allowance is added to the 
month’s pay. 

While in service, he receives com- 
pany publications and hometown news- 
papers, as well as gifts and diaries. 
This is to impress upon him the fact 
that he doesn’t have to worry about 
his job, that it will be waiting for him 
when he comes home. Upon his return, 
he comes back as from a leave-of- 
absence, not as a new employee. Rein- 
statement is contingent upon his hon- 
orable discharge, application within 90 
days for reinstatement, and the fact 
that he is still qualified to perform the 
duties of the position. 

Four quick and easy steps take the 
veteran back to his job. He is wel- 
comed back personally by a company 
representative. A personal interview 
follows, when the reinstatement plan 
is explained. The third step includes 
standard aptitude tests, and the final 
step is a physical examination. The 
company’s interest does not stop with 
his placement, however. Long after the 
veteran is back on the job the com: 
pany checks carefully to see that he4 
becomes adjusted. 

As part of the reinstatement proced- 
ure, the veteran has an opportunity 
to file a new group insurance applica- 
tion which will place his insurance in 
effect as of the date of his reinstate: 
ment. Any company Annuity Units 
on credit at the time his military leave 
began are fully reinstated. In addition, 
credit is given for time in military ser: 
vice when vacation eligibility is com 
puted. 

LANCE, INC., seventh contest choice, 
has a highly personalized plan. First 
each service man was given a cash 
present upon his entry into the servict 
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What new in Kadio 
from Philo, the Leader / 





Yes, your Philco dealer has the full story 
now ...and it’s sensational! Philco re- 
turns to its unbroken record of radio 
leadership ten years ahead of four years 
ago! Again, from the laboratories of the 
leader come the newest and greatest 
radio and phonograph developments... 
electronic achievements that bring you a 
thrilling advance in the enjoyment of 
radio and recorded music. Visit your 
Philco dealer today...he’s ready to 
tell you and show you the great news ! 


ear: Grenteat Pesforinine Portables 


Phonographs Liver Built 

The greatest perform- 
ance ever achieved in a 
portable radio, even in 
the most difficult loca- 
tions. Plays anywhere, 
indoors or outdoors. 


New table radio-phono- 
grnehs with Automatic 

ecord Changer... 
Amazing Philco inven- 
tion makes even the 
single record radio- 
phonograph automatic. 
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Tiny Giant with a Future 





‘Tas tube is one of the biggest little electronic devices ever 
invented. It played a big part in the war and now it promises 


great things in both telephone and television fields. 


Developed by the men who design your Bell Telephone 
System, “6AK5” is so minute that its “works” have to be 
inspected under a magnifying glass. Yet this tiny giant makes 
possible the sending of hundreds of long distance telephone 
conversations at the same time —or the living patterns of 
television — over a single coaxial or radio channel. 


Developing electronic tubes of revolutionary design has 
been the steady job of Bell Telephone Laboratories scientists 
for over 30 years. With the war over they are back on the 
job of exploring and inventing to insure that you will continue 
to have the finest telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 « Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 - 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 


















Write for Folder 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. WE, ELKHART, INDIANA 








to enable him to take care of any small 
financial obligations. Moreover, a trust 
fund was set up, paid for by the com- 
pany, giving him 75%, up to a maxi- 
mum of $800, of his annual salary. 
This is to be paid whether or not he 
returns to Lance. In case of death, the 
fund is paid to his wife or family. 

Personal letters from the president 
of the company assure him that his 
job is waiting for him. Company pub. 
lications are sent each week to keep 
him informed of the progress of the 
company, what his friends are doing, 
plans for his return, etc. 

Upon his return he is provided with 
insurance, paid for by the company. 
Financial aid is also offered in case of 
difficulties, and both he and his family 


are given low-rate hospital insurance. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO.'S 
program stresses the following fea- 
tures: (1) It carries the service man’s 
group insurance policy without cost 
to him; (2) keeps him posted about 
company developments; (3) sends 
monthly gifts, with an individualized 
greeting each Christmas, including a 
check; (4) forwards round-robin, let- 
ters from his company friends on 
Founder’s Day, as well as individual 
letters. In short, every effort is made 
to give him the feeling that he is still 
an employee. 

When he returns, an experienced 
counsellor greets him and discusses 
his future plans. A careful survey of 
his skills and aptitude is made, and 
this is taken into consideration when 
placing him. He is then given a job. 
And, since he is considered to have 
been on furlough while in service, all 
his seniority rights are preserved as 
though he had never left the company. 

Each man’s problems are considered 
individually and sympathetically by a 
trained veteran’s counsellor and every 
effort is exerted to help him make the 
necessary readjustment to civilian life 
and work, 


(acne eames cue 4 
Any fool can spend money which 
his father made, and any “job- 
seeking” politician, drunk with 
power and intoxicated with au- 
thority, can spend millions and 
billions of the taxpayers’ money 
and borrow money and borrow 
more money which the next five 
to ten generations will have to 
pay.—Wws. J. H. Boetcker. 
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America—Through 
Foreign Eyes 


(Continued from page 22) 


on other countries . . . a revision of 
their tariff agreements. Trade must 
flow two ways.”—Financial Times, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Business men interested in expand- 
ing U. S. foreign trade will find that 
American goods, especially American 
mass-produced machinery, are envi- 
ously eyed by foreign countries. The 
stumbling block is that these countries 
don’t know what to use for money. 
The following, from two separate coun- 
tries, shows some voids to be filled: 


“Switzerland is now starving for 
American typewriters, autos, tires, gas- 
oline, radios, refrigerators, copper 
wire and a thousand and one variety 
of consumer goods. She has about 
$1,000,000,000 worth of American se- 
curities and $500,000,000 in credit 
balances in American banks—all 
blocked. If these were released there 
would be an instant demand for Amer- 
ican products. .. . Why doesn’t Amer- 
ica unblock Swiss credit now that the 
war is over?”—La Gazette de Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 


“It is becoming clear that the only 
country that has ample supplies of the 
goods we need is the U.S.A... . We 
must look to the U.S.A. if we want to 
procure replacements for our worn 
transportation stocks and fuel and if 
we want to get machines and raw ma- 
terials, and last but not least a great 
many consumers’ goods.”—Verdens 
Gang, Oslo, Norway. 


From little Holland comes the gen- 
tle suggestion that the U. S. could with 
mutual advantage extend its acquain- 
tance abroad: 


“Through the war The Netherlands 
and its Overseas Territories have be- 
come infinitely better known. It was a 
great revelation to the American sol- 
dier to come across modern facilities 
and good roads in the Netherlands. 
Not very long ago, one soldier wrote 
that Holland is the only country where 
Americans were friendly treated. It is 
a pity that more Americans did not 
have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with Dutch civilization.”— 
Vrij Nederland, Einhoven, Holland. 
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Now Rubber “ties the Knots” 





For over 3000 years fingers... first 
human later mechanical . . . tied as many 
as a thousand knots per square inch, to 
fasten rug piling in place. 

Today, Syntex,* a scientifically for- 
mulated dispersion of rubber, in many 
instances is used to cement the pile in 
the backing. It takes a fraction of the 
time and costs considerably less. 


Flintkote Makes 


In addition to a complete line of auto- 
motive products, Flintkote makes paper 
boxes and containers... waterproofing 
materials for interiors and exteriors... 
mastic floorings... expansion joints... 
industrial cements... and a wide 


li f buildi terials f y 
ine of building materials for new SO 


construction and modernization. 


Automobile floor coverings are made 
this way, and the wear they give proves 
the value of this new technique. 

This and many other Flintkote prod- 
ucts... insulating, sealing and sound- 
damping materials; adhesives and coat- 
ings...contribute to the comfort and 
safety of modern motoring. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


Many Things 


The complete research, development and 
manufacturing facilities of Flintkote are 
always at your disposal. 

Offices in principal cities. THE FLINT- 
KOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., 55th and 
Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 54, 
California. 
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> When the Business Doctor 


makes a diagnosis. nt 


The managementengineer figuratively 
raises the roof...examines the workings 
of the company, appraises both physical 
and personal assets, makes an analysis 
and comprehensive study on which he 
bases all his recommendations. To the 
assignment he brings an unprejudiced, 
outside point of view, the full benefits of 
experience, the services of specialists. 
His first requirement is a full set of facts 
... A lack of information is invariably a 
symptom of corporate anemia, and poor 
circulation of information indicative of 


business ill health 


.. So many manage- 
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ment engineers make McBee their first 
prescription—not only for immediate 


needs but for the firm’s future welfare. 


Ouvr business 1s making essential . 


business facts available faster. McBee 
methods and products are practical, 
easy to use, efficient... custom designed 
and especially adapted to your business 
...tend to cut non-productive expense 
and overhead ... and enable executives 
to make sound decisions promptly, 
saving undue worry and time. For 


full information, call the nearest office. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. . . Offices in principal cities 





AVIATION TRENDS 


Army to Buy Planes 
—Research Makes 
Progress 


By Reginald M. Cleveland 


UT of the confusion and uncertain. 

ties which have marked the future 
of the tremendously war-expanded 
aviation manufacturing industry, a 
little order is now beginning to 
emerge. An inter-departmental com. 
mittee, after two years of study, has 
submitted to Congress a program for 
military procurement which would 
assure the purchase by the Armed Ser. 
vices of 3,000 airplanes annually, 
ranging from fighters to heavy bomb- 
ers and long-range transport aircraft, 
weighing up to 75,000 Ibs. each. The 
total airframe weight under this pro- 
gram would be 30,000,000 lbs. The 
program also would assure the reten- 
tion by the armed services of at least 
10 airframe manufacturing plants and 
six engine plants, well dispersed over 
the nation. Many would be so located 
in interior positions as to be relatively 
well protected from attack. 


RESEARCH REQUIREMENTS MOUNT 


Rapid progress in the development 
of jet and gas turbine engines has 
placed a great strain upon existing re- 
sources for ‘research. Within the past 
few weeks the British have made an 
unofficial speed record of more than 
640 miles an hour in a Gloster Meteor 
twin-jet plane. They claim an official 
record of 606 miles. The DeHavilland 
Vampire jet-driven plane is believed 


to be still faster. Speed trials with 


these types have been made with 


stripped planes and “souped-up” en- 
gines. In the meantime, American 
manufacturers are not at all concerned 
about being able to attain similar 
speeds with their own jet propulsion 
types. Lockheed’s P-80 is believed cap- 
able already of speeds well above 600 
miles an hour, with full military load; 
and the new Bell twin-jet XP-83, al- 
though officially described as in the 
“500 mile an hour category,” is be- 
lieved actually to be much faster. 
Constant improvement of turbo-jet 
engines by General Electric, Westing- 
house and other companies give prom- 
ise soon of speeds which will not only 
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throwing an immense burden on re- 
search facilities. The National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, describing 
the load on its high speed link tunnels 
as critical, says that five times as much 
research data is expected to be asked 
by industry in this area of research in 
the next six months as can be obtained 
from existing tunnels. It is evident 
that, if the United States is to keep in 
the forefront of extreme high speed 
development and jet engine adaptation 
to aircraft, both civil and military, 
immediate steps must be taken to 
strengthen the hand and enlarge the 
facilities of the NACA and of all re- 
search organizations which can be 
supplementary and complementary 
thereto. 


DOMESTIC LINES EXPAND 


Airlines of the United States now 
serve 76% of the urban population, 
according to a survey just completed 
by the Air Transport Association of 
America, which points out that 82% 
of the urban population lives within a 
25-mile radius of the routes certified 
to date by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The transport industry in the foreign 
field recently has received a rather 
unexpected stimulus to its own en- 
deavors through the nationalization by 
the British labor government of all 
British domestic and overseas lines. 
Operators in this country feel assured 
that competition under these circum- 
stances will be far less keen than 
under a British air web spun by pri- 
vate enterprise. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN OILS 


Reports on new silicone fluid and 
grease lubricants reveal that they’re 
characterized by high resistance to 
heat, cold and oxidation. This field of 
non-petroleum lubricants holds out 
considerable promise for post-war ex- 
pansion. There have also been en- 
couraging reports. on the beneficial 
effects of detergent additives which, 
on the basis of tests now exceeding 
6,000,000 engine flight hours, would 
seem to improve the internal condition 
of engines—especially under high duty 
and high temperature conditions—to 
an extent that indicates a new field for 
design improvements in the power 
plants themselves. 
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Here is a short cut to amined 
distribution and selling costs! 


As business reconverts to peace there will be more emphasis on 
selling. Competition will necessitate distribution economies, 
particularly in the West—an area of vast distances. 


From a purely production standpoint, Santa Clara County ranks 
high in advantages. But from a distribution standpoint its ad- 
vantages are even more striking. 


Located at the population center of the Pacific Coast, a Santa 
Clara County factory or distributing warehouse can reach more 
people, more swiftly and economically than from any other 
Western point. As a result, this County has become one of the 
large trucking centers of the West. 


There are two transcontinental railroads serving Santa Clara 
County—and the facilities of San Francisco Bay for coastal, 
intercoastal and foreign trade. 


When you stop to consider that the 16 million people of the 
West have a purchasing power from 25% to 50% in excess of 


the national average, you can fully appreciate the richness of- 


the Western market. And Santa Clara County is its Jogical dis- 


tribution center. X\ \\ 
Dae 
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PROGRESSIVE 
PENSACOLA 


Offers low plant construc- 
tion costs . . . low mainte- 


mance ... nearness to raw 
materials and markets. 


Many types of industry would 
find it worthwhile to investigate 
Pensacola’s advantages as an in- | 
dustrial site but Pensacola holds 
special opportunities for export- 
ers, boat, plywood and mahog- 
any furniture makers, and chem- 
ical, textile, paint and varnish 
and soap manufacturers. 


Pensacola’s ideal climate per- 
mits major savings in plant con- 
‘struction, maintenance and heat- 
ing. Labor is plentiful and co- 
operative. 


A great port city, Pensacola is 
close to the U. S. center of popu- 
lation and to Latin-American 
markets. Pensacola’s landlocked 
harbor has 32 feet of water at 
dockside. Deep-water industrial 
sites are available. The ample 
soft water supply is 99.9% pure. 
Rail, steamship, air and barge 
transportation give ready access 
to domestic and foreign markets. 
Taxes are low. 


Write today for information, 
giving us an idea of your 
requirements, please. 





PA SAY [4/4 | 
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NEW IDEAS 





...in Air Conditioning, Farming, 
Packaging, Accident Prevention 


SAFETY TIP 


Looking for an accident averter? 
The Diversey Corp.’s “Quik-Sill,” an 
oil absorbent designed to prevent slip- 
ping accidents, is said to keep greasy 
and oily floors dry and non-skid. 
Quick-drying, non-inflammable, it’s re- 
ported to be harmless to shoes, clothes 
and floor surfaces, also provides pro- 
tection against fire hazards. 


ELECTRONIC GAUGE 


Increased pay load and safety are 
expected to result from the first elec- 
tronic fuel gauge to be used on com- 





mercial transport planes. Developed by 


Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., it’s 
said to measure aircraft fuel and other 
liquids to within 3% accuracy. More- 
over, it remains constant, regardless 
of altitude or temperature change. 


ALL-PURPOSE "GUN" 


Here’s a scientific gadget designed 
for quick, thorough and sanitary clean- 
ing of all types of plumbing stoppages. 
It’s a plumbers’ flushing gun that 
operates on an entirely different prin- 
ciple—water impact instead of pres- 
sure. Doing the work of three or four 
other tools previously needed, it’s re- 
ported to be able to overcome all pipe- 
line obstacles. 


GOOD VETERAN RELATIONS 


Many veteran-conscious companies, 
preparing for ex-service men’s busi- 
ness, are going all-out in an attempt to 
establish good relations from the out- 
set. One motor supply company, for 
example, cancelled some $10,000 in 
probably  difficult-to-collect account 
balances owed by vets; and a clothing 
company has instituted a 10% dis- 


count on all purchases by discharged 
service men, calling it “our bonus to 


you.” 


CHEAPER AIR CONDITIONING? 


Silica gel, an inexpensive chemical 
used inside overseas packages of in. 
struments or machine parts to absorb 
air moisture, may now be used in air. 
conditioning units to lower office or 
home humidity. 


BUSINESS CLINIC 


The latest in the field of vocational 
education is the University of Texas 
business clinic to help small merchants 
meet their reconversion problems, 
Dealing with the techniques of recon. 
version selling, courses cover such 
questions as “What new stocks to 
buy?”; “What about style trends?” 
and “What shall my credit policy be?” 


FACTORY PRODUCED HOMES 


Home ownership within the reach 
of minimum-income families. That's 
the purpose of a Chicago engineer's 
unique method for making and mar- 
keting manufactured house parts. His 
plan is based on national distribution 
of interchangeable house parts through 
retail lumber dealers, the complete 
manufacture of parts at the sources of 
raw materials, and the shipment of 


packaged parts in carload lots. 
AIRPLANE “BLANKET 


These down-like glass fiber blankets 
are being used to protect air-transport 
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passengers from noise and cold. Simi- 
lar to those used in multi-motored 
bombers, they are considered highly 
suitable for sound and heat insulation 
because of their extreme light weight 
and minimum pick-up of moisture. 


PEACETIME PACKAGING 


Credit the Continental Can Co. with 
development of a paper-and-metal fro- 
zen food container which provides 
maximum protection against moisture- 





vapor losses. Metal ends add sturdiness 
and rigidity to the container, enabling 
it to withstand all ordinary conditions 
of shipping, storage and handling. 


MOTORING AID 


Safer night driving—that’s the 
promise of American Optical Co.’s 
rose tone lens, which prepares eyes 
during daytime for good night vision. 
Transmitting only 15% of visible light, 
as well as absorbing glare and danger- 
ous invisible ultraviolet and infra-red 
rays, the lens affords protection against 
blinding daytime glare and preserves 
the ability of the eye to adapt itself 
to darkness. 


CHEMICAL HARVESTING 


Speedier cotton picking may result 
from American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
cal Corp.’s chemical defoliator. Spray- 
ing with this product before harvest- 
ing results in a three-fold accomplish- 
ment: (1) Dry leaves which slow 
cleaning are eliminated; (2) green 
leaves which stain the fibers are re- 
moved; (3) boll rot is stopped. It can 
also be used in harvesting other crops. 


SPEECH PLUS 


Teletype messages and the spoken 
word—over a single telephone wire— 
is the latest laboratory development of 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. This 
technique permits expansion of tele- 
gtaph systems on existing’ wires with- 
out sacrificing the use of telephone 
facilities, 
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J.M. HUBER CORP 
SANFORD NPl~ 


In BLACK and WHITE, 
UBER RESOURCE -fulness 


STANDS OUT! 





DowN IN THE TEXAS PANHANDLE, the “Christmas tree” caps a natu- 
ral gas well—and it brings up from inside the earth a mighty versatile 
fuel. One important use of Huber’s natural gas is as a source of carbon 
black—an element that goes into the very words you read in your 


favorite newspaper or magazine. 


Because Huber, unique among ink producers, controls most of its 
own sources of production, from the ground wp, Huber news and publica- 
tion inks are famous for quality and uniformity. The New York Herald 
Tribune, for example, which has consistently won the treasured Ayer 
Award for Typographical Excellence, is a long-time user of Huber Inks. 


We’re proud to be associated with the best American newspapers and 
magazines. And we believe that the vast additional experience our war- 
time production and research program has brought us will continue to 
make possible even finer Huber Inks. : 
For the very best and clearest repro- 
duction of the printed word—no job is 
too big for Huber! 


J. M. Huser, INc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 


PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS. 
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| Behind the Labor Scene 


ORBES digests all labor publica- 

tions—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 
characteristic extracts, without com- 
ment, on this page. 


“THE DAY HAS ARRIVED" 


From Aero Mechanic (AFL) : 

There is one thing that industry 
can’t seem to get through its head: 
That working people are entitled to a 
just share of profits made from their 
own toil. 

The present strife between labor and 
management, which is labeled with the 
over-all mis-statement of “labor un- 
rest,” is a natural occurrence which 
has been brewing throughout the en- 
tire war. There was never any doubt 
but what such strife was coming—at 
least in the minds of working men and 
women. During the war, Unions faith- 
fully abided by their no-strike pledges, 
and when their requests for wage in- 
creases were presented and denied, 
they faithfully kept working and 
waited for the day when industry no 
longer could hide behind the cloak of 


“war emergency.” 


THe Upper Crust 


“Don't disturb him. He just had a hard 
day lobbying against the full employ- 
ment bill.“ 


From The Unionist (CIO) 
36 


Now that day has arrived. 

Industry would like to see labor 
maintain its no-strike pledge. Yes, that 
would be fine—for industry. But in- 
dustry doesn’t want to study the situa- 
tion that labor has been placed in and 
help to ready the misfortunes that 
labor faces. 

When overtime work was dropped, 
wages dropped. But prices stayed at 
high levels. 

Labor tried to negotiate, but ran into 
a blank wall. Industry is in a sound 
financial position; it made money dur- 
ing the war, lots of it, and readjust- 
ments of contracts and rebates will 
bring in even more. So industry turned 
a deaf ear to labor’s pleas and took 
the attitude that unemployment soon 
will develop and that workers will toil 
for low wages and like it. 


“PRIVATE PROFIT MOTIVE" 


From Lansing J/ndustrial News 
(AFL): 

How the private profit motive func- 
tions against the general welfare when 
public interest conflicts with the prop- 
erty interests of the nation’s dividend- 
takers is revealed in an article written 
by Edwin Kemp, farm editor of the 
“Philadelphia Record” and published 
in a recent issue of that paper. 

Kemp’s disclosure is that DDT, the 
newly-discovered insecticide, has been 
deliberately withheld from general use 
for close to three-quarters of a century. 

Discovered 71 years ago by Othmar 
Zeidlar, a young German chemist, 
DDT has carefully been kept from 
general use because it would have 
killed the market for other less-effective 
agencies which must be used several 
times daily instead of twice yearly, 
Kemp’s story shows. 

Now it is giving the insecticide in- 
dustry the “DDT’s,” the “Record” 
editor declares. 

The extent to which the Government 
itself was used by profit-hungry corpo- 
rations to frighten the public away 
from the use of DDT, while the du 
Ponts and other corporations found 
greater profits in less effective prod- 
ucts, is revealed by Kemp, who de- 
clares that he has accumulated half a 
pound of government bulletins of all 
kinds, warning of the dreadful things 


that might happen to human beings in 
contact with DDT. 


“INDUSTRY ON STRIKE" 


From Cleveland Citizen (AFL): 

What actually is going on is that 
hundreds of concerns, protesting at 
OPA price ceilings and fully aware 
that any profits made the balance of 
this year will be subject to 1945 
taxes, are holding back until they are 
in a better financial position. And they 


It’s a DirrerRENt Story Now 


sure / 
WE WERE WILLING 


From Aere Mechanic 


are no more interested in national wel- 
fare than your Aunt Nellie’s cat. . .. 

Industry can get rolling today if it 
so desires. It could reach its markets 
in short order. Cars, radios, stoves, 
refrigerators and all the rest can be 
made by the thousands. But industry 
is on strike—a strike far more dan- 
gerous and far more effective than any 


by labor. . . . 


"49-HOUR WEEK" 
Florida Labor-Advocate 


From 
(AFL) : 

General Motors’ Wilson advocates 
return to a 49-hour week. He says that 
if workers produce more, they will get 
more—after a while. He also says that 
when things are again stabilized we 
can go back to the 40-hour week. Oh 
yeah? How long did it take organized 
labor to get rid of the 60-hour week 
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—the 56-hour week—the 48-hour 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help 
subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to Busi- 
ness Information Editor, Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. To facili- 
tate replies, please confine each inquiry to 
one specific question, and enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Questions not an- 
swered here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—I have been unable to find the gov- 
ernment agency for the deposit of surplus 
hospital supplies and equipment. As Pur- 
chasing Agent for a hospital, I would appre- 
ciate this information—H. G. Bernarp, 
Springfield, Tenn. 


A.—Surplus Property Administrator, 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Q.—On my return from Germany to the 
United States, I am thinking of opening a 
combination book and stationery store in my 
home town of Toledo, O. I lack first-hand 
knowledge of this business, but I have some 
experience in selling and merchandising. 
Where can I get information concerning this 
business? What would be the capital re- 
quired? What training is helpful? Where 
would I buy supplies?—Cuester J. Rosie, 
Karlshafen, Germany. 


A.—Where to write for information: 
Books—Publishers’ Weekly, 2 West 45 
Street, New York, N. Y. Stationery— 
Modern Stationer, 250 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Retailing—Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
(request free copy of “Handbook for 
Retailers”). 

Where to Buy: (Books and Station- 
ery) American News Co., 131 Varick 
Street, New York, N. Y. (Books) 
Baker & Taylor Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (Stationery) Whole- 
sale Stationers’ Association, 250 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., National 
Stationers’ Association, Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Q.—Could you tell me where I can get a 
reproduction of the Japanese Surrender 
Document? I understand it has been repro- 
duced, and is now .being offered for sale.— 
Wituram C. Merz, The Gardenville Publish- 
ers, Gardenville, New York. 


A.—American News Company, 131 
Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


Q.—Can you tell me where to obtain in- 
formation concerning the manufacturers of 
Venetian blinds?—BeNnJAMIN DICKSTEIN, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


A—From the trade magazines: 
Venetian Blind Dealer, 431 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill.; Venetian 
Blind News, 301 East 5th Street, Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. Also you can find a 
list of companies manufacturing Vene- 
tian blinds in Thomas’ Registry of 
American Manufacturers. This refer- 


ence book is available in any public 
library. 
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So your letters come back all balled up! Sentences 
transposed, new words substituted, erasures in evi- 


dence, margins mangled, 
on your steno’s head . 


Don’t do it. 


and you heap the blame 


It may not be all her fault. First take a look at 
the chair she’s forced to use.. If it cramps her mus- 


cles, curves her spine and frays 
her nerves, replace it with a 
CRAMER PosTURE CHAIR. 
Accuracy isn’t accidental. 
Often it’s the result of scien- 
tific seating comfort such as 
CRAMER PosTURE CHAIRS 


provide. 


= os a ee oe oe MODEL 15\|e222""= : 


Finger-Tip Height Adjustment. 
Tubular Steel. Cushioned Comfort. 


Available with or without removable covers. 








1205 CHARLOTTE STREET ® KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 






2151-0 


CHAIR COMPANY 


CREATORS OF AIR FLOW COMFORT IN EXECUTIVE, 
SECRETARIAL, GENERAL OFFICE & FACTORY CHAIRS 
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PREVIEW 


The Washington Outlook 


tionmarks—how high will prices 

and wages go, how much “infla- 
tion” will they produce, how long will 
labor stall and strike before pitching 
into production—reflect the same post- 
war concern which troubled the nation 
at the end of 1918, following the con- 
clusion of World War I. 

That post-war era of one generation 
ago was filled with the same turbu- 
lence, uncertainty and confusion as 
the country is presently experiencing. 
While World War II far overshadows 
its predecessor in cost and magnitude, 
the differences are of degree and not 
in basic facts. 

In the midst of the war almost two 
years ago, the Labor Department made 
a detailed survey of the previous post- 
war period. What would happen when 
peace came was an unknown quantity 
then but today the study reveals a long 
list of surprising parallels. A_ brief 
summary of this analysis now is a time- 
ly reminder—a warning on the basis 
of historical perspective that plenty of 
trouble is still ahead, a tonic for 
gloom-gatherers fearful of collapse. 
Here is the story: 

Armistice 1918—U. S. unprepared 
for transition to peace. . . Executive 
branch of Gov't. without adequate pro- 
gram to deal with many emergencies 
which quickly loomed . . . Congress 
did not deal with the problems. . . In- 
dustry striving to preserve high prices 

. “Reconstruction” amounted to ‘un- 
guided demobilization of industry and 
manpower’ .. . Gov't. improvised with- 
out solutions . . . Almost all wartime 
controls abruptly ‘surrendered. 


dkms vital economic ques- 


INDUSTRIAL LET-DOWN 


End of 1918—Industrial decline . . . 
Temporary stalemate between purchas- 
ers’ pressure for downward price re- 
vision and sellers’ resistance to such 
pressure . . . Contributing factors to 
industrial letdown—war contract ter- 
mination, excess productive capacity, 
Gov't. surpluses overhanging market, 
reduced Gov’t. spending, fears of re- 
duced income and fewer jobs . 
Marked declines in heavy industry, 
less at wholesale level, little noticed at 
retail . . . 6-months stagnation in iron- 
steel, other industries less. 


Early 1919—Purchasing power high, 
ditto on prices-&-wages . . . No real 
collapse in production except in muni- 
tions . . . Jobs-&-income held up much 
better than expected . . . But veterans, 
by hundreds-of-thousands, remained 
idle for months . . . Employers and 
workers each sought other to accept re- 
ductions in wages on one hand, prices 
the other . . . Gov’t. found no peaceful 
alternative for strikes . . . Expanding 
unions clashed with management .. . 
‘Unprecedented’ strikes adversely af- 
fected production. 

Later 1919 and Early 1920—More 
strikes . . . Price advances resumed in 
Spring 1919 and carried on . . . Cost- 
of-living items reached all-time peaks 
during HCL period of 1919-20... 
High prices spelled—(1) war-generat- 
ed deficits of goods; (2) continued 
shortages when production dropped, 
first by hesitation and later by strikes; 
(3) lots more money on hand; (4) 
speculative over-expansion of plant 
and inventories . . . Farmers enjoyed 
history-breaking prosperity . . . Ship- 
ping continued very tight. 


PRODUCTION AND PRICES UP 


Later 1920 and Early 1921—Rising 
prices stimulated building up inven- 
tory . . . Inventory accumulation en- 
couraged higher production and fur- 
ther price boosts . . . Slide-off in stocks 
that took hold at end of 1919 con- 
tinued through 1920 and first half of 
1921 . . . Production declines started 
in Spring 1920—non-durable goods 
rather sharply by May, durables in late 
Summer, minerals not until December 

. Price peaks reached mid-1920; 
then foods and farm prices led the de- 
cline . . . Housing shortage kept rents 
pushing upward until mid-192]1 .. . 
Between mid-1920 and _ mid-1921, 
wholesale prices fell more than 50% 
and retail food prices more than 1/3 

. Production drop in 16 months was 
40%, factory employment 30%, fac- 
tory payrolls 35%. 

Last Half 1921—Deflation sharp but 
brief . . . Most “lows” reached by mid- 
°21 . . . Upturns under way by end of 
year ... Leading elements in recovery: 
(1) Great demand for city houses and 
other building, (2) swift development 
of automobile industry, (3) new era 


By GENE ROB}| 


of paving and road-building . . . Agr 
culture did not recover; early 2) 
marked by low farm prices and jp, 
comes, greatly reduced land value, 
many foreclosures, wave of rural bank 
failures . . . Farming excepted, eo 
nomic activity that started firming 
before end of 1921 generated fairly 
steady increases for the ensuing eight 
years. 


FOUR-PLY PROGRAM | 


Two years ago, on the basis of this 
wartime survey, Labor Dept. econo. 
mists made four recommendations for 
a “governmental industrial program’: 
(1) To assist in making jobs for ve. 
erans and war workers, (2) to help 
speed full peacetime production in in 
dustry, (3) to restrain speculative ex- 
cesses, (4) to halt strikes. Littk 
governmental accomplishment in any 
of these directions is in sight. High. 
lights among present prospects: 

WAGE boosts in neighborhood of 
15% with Gov’t. encouragement to he 
closely followed by permitted PRICE , ’ 
rises of about 5% on necessities, may: 
be 10% on luxury items . . . DISTRI. 
BUTION lag until end of year, partly 
due to price uncertainty and partly for 
avoidance of excess-profits taxes ... 
PRODUCTION difficulties through 
early 1946, due slightly to continued 
shortages of materials but more to 
labor tie-ups in parts plants and along 
the main assembly lines. 

HOUSING shortage will grow even 
more critical . . . BUILDING COSTS 
are being estimated at nearly 50% 
above pre-war, causing postponement 
of considerable construction . . . SUR 
PLUS PROPERTY remains snarled in? 
red tape, will be subject of Congres 
sional explosions. Sales of $1,000,00 
a day are negligible in face of pros 
pective inventory of $3,000,000,00 
by next Spring in consumer good 
alone. 

STRIKES will hit the “jurisdic 
tional” level by end of year; John L 
Lewis has plans for tremendous ¢ 
pansion of his organization . . 
LABOR is not fearful of legislation for 
union reforms in the 1946 electios 
year though a substantial number o 
union leaders believe labor is over 
playing its hand. . 
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MERCHANDISING 





A Fortune in Beans 


T 160 North State Street, in the 

highest rent district in Chicago, 
there’s a restaurant with one of the 
most limited menus of any restaurant 
in the country. Its principal item is 
beans—Boston Baked Beans, delicious- 
ly cooked and served in individual 
brown bean pots. The other main item 
is soup. Nothing else is offered except 
coffee and pastry. This is one of five 
such unusual restaurants, four of them 
in the Loop, that have made the name 
of E. W. Rieck famous. 

Prices are low—18¢ for beans, 18¢ 
for a bowl of excellent soup, a dime 
for pie, a nickel for coffee. A commis- 
sary on the West side contains the 
kitchen where Rieck preparations are 
made. 

The business was based on the idea 
that millions of people who loved real 
Boston Baked Beans were seldom able 
to get them. It was this simple idea 
that encouraged E. W. Rieck to start 
his first bean-specializing restaurant, 


in 1896. The business is still going 
strong. From early morning until late 
at night hungry Chicagoans crowd into 
the five Rieck places for breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, midnight supper and 
between-meal snacks; it requires a 
staff of 130 people to serve them. 

Others have tried to imitate the 
simple plan but so far they seem to 
have failed. The reason, Rieck officials 
explain, is the powerful temptation to 
expand the menu. Customers come in 
constantly to ask for hamburgers, 
cheese sandwiches and a hundred oth- 
er items, and there’s naturally a temp- 
tation to increase one’s profits by 
stocking them. But when this is done 
the owner finds himself with just an- 
other restaurant. 

Rieck’s reputation as a specialist in 
Boston Baked Beans and fine soups, 
the foundation stone of the company’s 
success, is based on a strict adherence 
to specialization; and it hasn’t been 
easy. During the war, for instance, 


beans were extremely difficult to ob- 
tain for a while, and the demand for 
other foods was tremendous. But 
Rieck’s didn’t budge. Imitators got 
discouraged, however, then and dur- 
ing the hot weather season, when hot 
soups and heat-giving beans aren’t 
popular. But as soon as they began to 
add other lines, they were on the way 
out. 

“You can’t have many different 
foods,” a Rieck executive explains, 
“and concentrate on the quality of one 
or two specialties. It takes a lot of 
concentration to keep up the highest 
standard of quality in beans and 
soups, year in and year out.” 

Rieck’s beans became so famous 
that diners in other restaurants started 
to demand them, and the company 
developed a big wholesale business. 
But they continue to get the cream of 
the retail trade in their own five estab- 
lishments, for when Chicagoans think 
of beans they almost automatically 
think of Rieck’s. 

Thousands of restaurants have been 
started in Chicago—and gone broke 
—during the years that Rieck’s stuck 
tenaciously to their limited menu, but 
the years have only added to the firm’s 
reputation.—H. S. KaHM. 





The Quality Squeeze 


A gene public has been taught that 

price is a dependable index to 
value. However, unless the relationship 
between quality and price, which per- 
haps we may term the “value differen- 
tial,” is discernible to the buyer, price 
loses its significance. 

Inability of the public readily to 
measure the value differential exposes 
it helplessly to extortions through the 
publicized cut price employed as an 
instrumentality of deception, in pro- 
moting monopoly of retail distribution 
by the loss-leader formula. Such cut 
prices spiral downward, as honest re- 
sellers, to avoid unfair implications of 
price comparisons, dump at a loss, or 
take off display their stocks of the 
product thus defamed. 

The loss-leader racket has thrived 
principally because the public has been 
kept unconscious of the quality squeeze 
produced by the cut-price spiral. That 
squeeze compresses value—with the 
public in the middle. 
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To illustrate: A manufacturer often 
finds means by which he may greatly 
increase the intrinsic value of his prod- 
uct by a slight increase in its inherent 
cost—as by adding a toughening metal 
alloy to an automobile engine valve. 

If his product is identified by trade 
mark, and if the intervention of preda- 
tory cut prices does not prevent, al- 
most any manufacturer may add such 
values from time to time—to the great 
advantage of the public. His incentive 
to do so is the promise of increased 
sales through increased public appre- 
ciation. If the manufacturer does not 
protect his trade mark by invoking 
Fair Trade Laws, the pressure of re- 
sellers for constantly lower prices for- 
bids such fruitful investments in added 
quality. 

Inversely, the spiralling pressure of 
piratical price cutting tends to per- 
suade the manufacturer to seek meth- 
ods by which he may arbitrarily 
reduce his production costs—much as 


increasing labor, material and over- 
head costs compresses the value differ- 
ential against an OPA ceiling price. 
Witness: The $18 dress that, pre-war, 
was $3.85 quality. 

The quality squeeze forced by the 
cut-price spiral, although it may pro- 
duce no glaring change in the appear- 
ance of the product, usually reduces 


_ sharply the value of the product to the 


consumer. 

It is to protect the public from such 
piracy that 45 out of our 48 states now 
have Fair Trade Laws by which any 
manufacturer of identified merchandise 
may expose—by a simple process—to 
court injunction and to a judgment 
for damages, any reseller who cuts 
that manufacturer’s prices. 

Thus has been added another im. 
portant factor to those broad obstruc- 
tions to commercial piracy (which ob- 
structions include also our Trade- 


_ Mark, Copyright and Patent Laws) 


under the protection of which creative 
and productive citizens have made 
America the strongest nation on earth. 
—Joun W. ANDERSON, president, 
American Fair Trade Council. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 





Better Fuels—Merchandising “Musts” 
—Fewer Tires, Automobiles—Housing Tip 


CONSTRUCTION 


Home preview tip: Prospective 
home-builders should visit the local 
lumber dealer for a peek at what’s go- 
ing into tomorrow’s houses, as he han- 
dles and distributes practically every 
building material or unit that goes 
into a home. . . . Discount talk of con- 
tinued lumber shortages. Lumber man- 
ufacturers are reported to be heading 
towards a 30-billion-foot production 
in 1946. . . . Encouraging: Pipelines 
of distribution for building materials 
are expected to be filled by next Spring 
—in time for large-scale construction 
activity. Higher production rate of 
home appliances and fixtures will take 
longer to achieve, however. 


TIRES 


Better hang on to your old tires. 
Why? Little or no progress is being 
made toward whittling away the four- 


year backlog of civilian tire demands. 
With production of passenger tires 
running about one-third behind re- 
quirements, don’t expect to buy your 
favorite tire in quantity until late next 
year. Three big obstacles to expanding 
output: (1) Manpower shortage; (2) 
high absenteeism, (3) lack of tire- 
building machinery. 


FUEL 


The fuel makers are ahead of the 
engine builders—for the first time in 
the history of the automotive and pe- 
troleum industries. How? War-spurred 
developments in aviation fuel have 
been translated into the production of 
motor fuels requiring higher “per- 
formance ratings” than the pre-war 
product. . . . Petroleum substitute? 
The latest research challenge by auto- 
motive engineers— silicone fluid and 
grease lubricants—are said to ap- 





























WE 
PARIS 


The Gift That Men Prefer 


Your gift will be doubly ap- 
preciated when it bears a 
name he knows and trusts. 
The name Paris . . . on Belts 
on Suspenders and Garters 
tells him with what infinite 
care your selection was made. 
Paris assures him of style, 
quality and value. 

Do your Christmas shop- 
ping early and leisurely. Your 
favorite men’s furnishing and 
department store has a wide 
selection of Paris to choose 
from now. 

Paris Belts $1 to $7. Paris Jewelry 
Buckles $1 to $5. Paris Free-Swing 
Suspenders $1to $3.50 Paris Gar- 
ters 55c and $1. Trust Paris, a trade 
mark that stood the test of time. 
A. Stein & Company « Chicago 





proach petroleum oils in lubricity, are 
characterized by high resistance to 
heat, cold and oxidation. 


AVIATION 


Prediction: 1946 will usher in a 
period of lower air cargo rates, re- 
duced passenger fares. New types of 
air cargo liners, designed exclusively 
to carry all kinds of freight, will tap 
wider markets, foster many innova- 
tions in merchandising methods. In the 
passenger field, the introduction of 
new services such as “day coach” 
planes will stimulate mass travel, pro- 
vide a greater pay load. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


The age of mobile air conditioning 
is at hand. All branches of the trans- 
portation industry are putting air con- 
ditioning near the top of the list of 
post-war improvements. One bus line, 
for example, is ordering 200 new 
coaches with improved air-condition- 
ing systems. The first air-conditioned 
trolley coach is already in service, 
while the development of a more com- 
pact, lighter and easier-to-handle unit 
for automobiles:is well beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. 


TELEVISION 


Score another advance in television 
technique: Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s basic development of the first 
units to handle both picture and sound 
transmission simultaneously, on the 
same radio carrier wave. . . . Tele- 
vision is also playing an important 
role in airplane flight testing. Recent 
experiments with jet-propelled robot 
planes employed a television device to 
transmit flight data back to the re- 
mote control operator. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Clear the deck for action! Small 
business men are determined to wage 
an active fight for their place in the 
post-war economy. Latest weapon de- 
vised for their aid is a Department of 
Economic Research, under the auspices 
of the Conference of American Small 
Business Organizations. Its role will 
be to gather factual information to be 
used in their behalf when presenting 
their problems to Washington. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Beware of wishful thinking about 
an eager, buying-minded public. That’s 
the current theme of merchandising 
authorities. Aggressive thinking and 
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action on the research angles of dis- 
tribution and merchandising, as well 
as on the mechanics of the flow of 
goods from producer to consumer, will 
be necessary in order to stimulate mass 
consumption. An example of this ap- 
proach is Goodyear’s visual merchan- 
dising laboratory, designed to intro- 
duce “eye appeal” in the retailing 
methods of their dealer organizations. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Manufacturers are looking for equip- 
ment with greater productive economy, 
will not accept government surplus 
tools which do not meet their specific 
requirements. As a result, they are 
turning to newer models which give 
them competitive advantages. This sit- 
uation holds true in foreign markets, 
too. Although surplus equipment is be- 
ing offered at a much lower price, the 
progressive manufacturer prefers up- 
to-date models. 


LABOR 


Reduced wage offerings—that’s the 
principal reason for unfilled jobs, de- 
spite over a million unemployed. Three 
more contributing elements: (1) A 
war-inflated labor market in skilled 
jobs; (2) fewer jobs now available in 
skilled categories; (3) most job seek- 
ers are women, while most jobs listed 
are for men. 


AGRICULTURE 


Look for the farmer to contribute 
materially to a construction boom, as 
well as to provide a mass-consumption 
market. Four big factors contribute to 
his currently strong financial position: 
(1) The near-astronomical income lev- 
el of recent years; (2) increased in- 
ventory value of crops and livestock; 
(3) decrease in mortgage debt; (4) 
lower interest rates. Dark spot in the 
picture, however, is the 57% jump in 
farm land prices during the war years. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Paradox: They have the prices, but 
not the cars. That’s the position of the 
auto dealers. Manufacturers, though 
ready to go into high gear on volume 
production, are still haunted by the 
basic cause for the trickle of new cars 
produced in recent months, namely, 
piecemeal delivery of parts and work 
stoppages. .. . Added worry: They fear 
production would be unprofitable for 
Some time with new car prices set at 
approximately 1942 levels. Meanwhile, 
currcnt strikes cast a shadow of uncer- 
tainty over 1946 operations. 
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BUSINESS SAGACITY 


One of the modern opportunities which the 
wide-awake man of business does not over- 
look: the unique service rendered by 
life insurance both in business and 
family relationships. 


Protect your family — 
and your business — 
with the Prudential 








She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


300,000 Shares 


The Aviation Corporation 
$2.25 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $56 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from November 1, 1945 to date of delivery) 


Of the above mentioned shares, 289,675 of such shares were offered for subscription 
at $50 per share by stockholders of the Company. 230,626 shares were subscribed 
for by stockholders or their assigns and 2,000 shares have been reserved by the 
Company for possible issuance to stockholders whose subscriptions were 
received in irregular form. The 57,049 remaining shares plus the 10,325 
shares not so offered for subscription comprise the shares being purchased 
for public offering by the Underwriters. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


November 13, 1945. 


EMANUEL € CO. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO FINANCE 


Conditions today for corpo- 
rate financing are extremely 
favorable. Not in years have 
money rates been so low or 
the public so interested. 
New issues appear on the 
market almost daily and 
are absorbed rapidly. Dur- 
ing the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, American 
corporations issued almost 
a billion dollars of securi- 
ties—$985,478,952, accord- 
ing to the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle— for 
new capital, This is nearly 
50% higher than the total 
for the same period in 1944. 
Obviously no corporation 
executive responsible for 
financing uiienees this 
situation. 

Ever since 1888, this firm 
has been active in under- 
writing and distributing 
sound capital issues. The 
list of firms whose original 
underwriting was done by 
Hornblower & Weeks is long 
and diversified, including 
aircraft, electrical equip- 
ment, drug and chemical, 
asa heavy steel 
products, machine tool, 
packaging, railroad, textile, 
utility, household appli- 
ances, petroleum equip- 
ment and retail stores. 

Care and experience are 
essential in the develop- 
ment of financing plans, and 
the services of a trained, 
smoothly working invest- 
ment house are equally im- 

rtant. A Hornblower & 

eeks Partner can hel 
you to deal efficiently with 
your financing and will be 
glad to discuss your situa- 
tion with you in confidence 
and without obligation. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Cleve- 
land; Philadelphia; Detroit; Port- 
land, Me.; Providence; Baltimore; 
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FORECAST 


Labor's Stand Illogical; 
People Will Predominate 
By B. C. FORBES 


RESOLVED: 

First—That there be no fixed wage 
rates in any plant, in any industry, 
anywhere; that wages fluctuate, up or 
down, strictly in accordance with each 
company’s income. 

Second—that the first charge against 
income, ranking ahead of wages, be a 
reasonable return to those who made 
the jobs possible, the investors who 
supplied the capital. 

The biggest union in the world, 
United Automobile Workers (CIO), 
demands that wages be fixed in ac- 
cordance with ability to pay. 

Logically, the union must be pre- 
pared to have its members accept low 
wages from companies earning only 
low income. 

Is the UAW prepared for that? 

Since the UAW dictatorially insists 
upon greatly increased wages, is it 
prepared to accord, not unprecedented- 
ly high wages, but moderate wages to 
all the individuals and families of 
moderate means who, through thrift 
and self-denial, were instrumental in 
creating the jobs? 

Never heretofore have labor leaders 
wanted wages to be dependent upon 
employers’ income. Heretofore they 
have insisted that fixed wages be paid 
even though employing concerns lost 
money, and paid the suppliers of the 
capital—the suppliers of the buildings, 
the equipment, the tools, the sales 
forces, etc.—absolutely nothing. 


OUR REAL JOB-PROVIDERS 


The truth is that the vast majority 
of jobs in America have been provided, 
not by plutocrats, but by some 20,- 
000,000 ordinary folks and families 
who exercised frugality and furnished 
the funds necessary to create Amer- 
ica’s mass production, mass employ- 
ment. 

Not one word has been voiced by 
any labor leader or any union on be- 
half of fair treatment for these cre- 
ators of American prosperity, of 
American standards of living. 

“Our ultimatum is that we must get 
ours, get more and more—and to hell 


with those who provide the means for 
us to earn our livelihood,” is the cur. 
rent defi of arbitrary unions. 

Today’s overvaultingly ambitious 
labor dictators apparently do not pause 
to ponder that unless some induce. 
ment remains to savers to continue to 
hand over their money to create jobs, 
our whole system of investor-economy, 
private enterprise, must collapse, com- 
pelling the Government to become 
totalitarian. 

Does the nation want this? 

Puffed up by their momentary pow. 
er, labor leaders are not only dictating 
how far wages must be ballooned, but 


How much can you pay? 


From a General Motors’ advertisement 


are dictating to the Government what 
prices shall be charged for products. 
This is something altogether new in 
the history of trade unionism. 

Palpably, they have become obsessed 
with the notior. that they now are the 
absolute rulers of America. This is to 
some extent understandable in view of 
how they have been coddled and kow- 
towed to by Washington during the 
last decade. 

Of course, Capital-L Labor is riding 
for a fall, just as surely as Capitalists 
rode for a fall in the 1920's. 


AN OPTIMISTIC NOTE 


Despite today’s depressive, alarming 
labor uncertainties, I remain convinced 
that, by and by, the commonsense of 
the American people—and Congress— 
will assert itself, and that next year 
the majority of stocks of ably-managed 
companies will advance substantially 
beyond their present levels. 
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+ WHAT CAN YOUR 


ut 
REALLY DO FOR YOU? 
You can gain many definite and tangible advantages for your corporation by publish- 
ing an annual report that will be read and understood. Properly conceived and 
? } attractively designed, it should: 
. Increase the confidence of the stockholder in 3. Afford you an opportunity of telling what 
the management and interest him in pro- you have accomplished, what you plan and 
moting company’s products and services. what you stand for. 
- 2. Be a means of attracting new shareholders, 4, Enable your company to obtain better terms 
since banks, rating agencies and investment when undertaking financing, either for ex- 
lat f advisers serving potential investors rely heavily pansion, refunding or, in the case of closely held 
ts, on your official communique-your annual report. corporations, for partial sale of ownership. 
in 
ad We have been privileged to assist in the preparation of the annual reports of nationally 
i known corporations, both large and small. Out of this experience and from our back- 
pal ground in the field of finance and public relations, we can create for you a truly effec- 
ol > tive report—one that will be not merely an array of figures but one that will emphasize 
W: the significant phase of your operations— one which will implement your every day 
he efforts and be your corporate show window. 
We would welcome the opportunity of demonstrating how we can make your 
= annual report for 1945 do justice to your company and its management. May we sug- 


gest a preliminary discussion now? No obligation is entailed. 


. ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW 
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ANVERTISEMENT 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow”, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, 
go to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee 
for portfolio supervision. 

Remember, Keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 19, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $25. 
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INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Non-Profit | Membership 


B. C. Forses, PrResipENT 


Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counsex 


Stockholders Resent New 
Boosting of Margins 


Wt have been witnessing a demon- 
stration which helps to explain 
why the influence of the League is 
growing, particularly in our nation’s 
capital. 

Because of the unfairness to the 
average investor of certain new mar- 
gin regulations and restrictions, the 
League requested members to address 
letters of protest to Chairman Marriner 
Eccles, of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The response was astounding. Each 
day, for days and even weeks follow- 
ing this request, letters poured into the 
League’s office: Copies of communica- 
tions and reports that protests had 
been forwarded to Mr. Eccles. As 
many as two and three hundred letters 
arrived in single mail deliveries. 

What effect these letters have had 
on Mr. Eccles, we cannot state. But it 
certainly has enlightened him of the 
fact that thousands of investors, spread 
throughout the nation, are watching 
his record of administration. 


STRATEGIC FOLLOW-UP 


Upon analyzing hundreds of thought- 
ful letters from members, it appears 
that restrictions placed upon accounts 
which were already on the books be- 
fore the margin increase to 75%, are 
working a real hardship upon inves- 
tors. Now that the war is ended, many 
stockholders feel that it is advisable to 
dispose of certain securities and ac- 
quire other stocks which will be favor- 
ably influenced by peacetime produc- 
tion. In many instances, these ex- 
changes cannot be made under existing 
regulations. In effect, many accounts 
are frozen. To explain, we quote from 
recent letters: 

Los ANGELES: “While my interest 
in my margin account is less than 
75%, 1 am estopped from selling one 
security and buying another of the 
same value, depriving me of control of 
my property. I am also estopped from 
selling securities in my account and 
drawing out cash which I may need 
for some other purpose. This deprives 
me of both control and possession of 
my property—which is my constitu- 
tional right.” 


Westport, Conn.: “No one will 
ever benefit by having a wet-nurse in 
the form of a government employee or 
bureau presiding over his personal 
affairs and acting as his guardian an. 
gel from the cradle to the grave.” 

New York: “This newest ruling of 
July 5th works insurmountable diff. 
culties on the Small Investor. Caught 
with account frozen and the war at an 
end, he has been faced with the alter. 
natives of either selling from 35% to 
50% of his total holdings in order to 
‘unfreeze’ his account or holding se- 
curities which he no longer desires and 
which he knows must be depressed in 
value because of changing world con- 
ditions.” 


FROM A SERVICE MAN 


U. S. Army Arr Base 1n Cuina: 
“This unfair rule has been put in while 
many, who ordinarily would have a 
say, are outside the country. Let’s keep 
what freedom we have and treasure it. 
I have seen what lack of it means dur- 
ing my wanderings in India and 
China.” 

New York: “I am unable to with- 
draw funds from my account by sale 
of securities unless my entire account 
is brought up to 75% margin basis. 
This has handicapped me seriously in 
meeting certain obligations, including 
taxes.” 

Utan: “I feel that your new margin 
requirements discriminate against the 
small investor particularly. We have 
enough government control already.” 

St. Louis: “The new margin re 
quirement works against the small in- 
vestor.” 

The League believes that a healthy 
reaction will follow a protest to the 
members of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, based upon the 
discrimination against the average in- 
vestor, as described in the above 
letters. 

If you agree, you are urged to write 
a personal letter of protest to Senator 
Robert F. Wagner; chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, c/o Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


FORBES 














“Is Your Company Considering an 


Employer Benefit Program?” 


“I see you are reading the Chase Book. That book was a big help in 
giving my company basic information on the whole subject. 

“We also conferred with the Chase Pension Trust Officers about our 
particular problems, and as a result we have adopted a plan that is 
specifically designed to fit our situation.” 


Corporation officials are invited to confer with Chase officers who give their attention 
exclusively to this subject. And, when a plan has been formulated, the appointment of 


the Chase as corporate trustee will bring to the administration of the trust, expert, 
permanent, impartial and economical service. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to ask for this study and to discuss your particular case with us — without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 


11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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The Board of Directors of 
The Davison Chemical Cor- 
poration has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Twenty-five 
cents ($ .25) per share on its 
capital stock, payable De- 
cember 31, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business December 8, 1945. 
M. C. Roop, Secretary 
Baltimore, Md. 
November 16, 1945 
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How to handle 
STOCK MARKET 
TAX PROBLEMS 


~~ tax savings may be realized 
by investors who are fully informed 
of all the provisions of the Income Tax 
Law in regard to security transactions. 

UNITED'S current Report presents 
six specific suggestions which should be 
of timely value in minimizing what 
otherwise might be unduly heavy in- 
come taxes. You should have this Re- 
port now to allow time for tax-saving 
changes in your account before the 
year-end, 


4 Stocks to Buy 


In the same issue 4 unexploited stocks 
which appear undervalued on the basis 
of present and prospective earnings are 
analyzed and recommended. Also in- 
cluded is follow-up advice on 
UNITED'S supervised list of stock rec- 
ommendations. 


Send for Bulletin FM-2 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury <A r Boston 16, Mass 
E. L ow Pont pe Nemours 
& Company 


Wimincton, Detawane: November 19, 1945 
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THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 275 

A dividend of 50 cents a share on the Class A stock 

om moons has been declared, payable December 


1945, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
November 23, 1945. 


see 


W. P. MARSHALL 
Treasurer. 





November 18, 1945. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 


Stock Prices Near 8-Year Highs 
By HARRY D. COMER 


D-J] Urry average has now crossed 
both 1937 and 1933 tops, reaching 
new high for period since 1931, when 
Hoover was President. Thus, Utilities 
have honor of being first major group 
to “write off” New Deal. Today, how- 
ever, both Rails and Industrials are 
close behind, only about 1% under 
their New Deal tops (1937). 

Among industrials, inflation-hedge 
stocks now have most speculative ap- 
peal. Coppers and oils stand out prom- 
inently here. With our huge Federal 
debt, high-costing government, con- 
tinued budget unbalance, and resultant 
compulsion to boost national income, 
we are definitely embarked on infla- 
tion. Wage-price spiral is now being 
given another twist—higher general 
price-level looms as inevitable, OPA 
notwithstanding. In fact, only through 
high national income can our war-debt 
burden be financed. 

As substitute for Law of Supply- 
and-Demand, OPA is a failure. There 
is no permanent place for bureaucratic 
price-fixing in competitive fields dur- 
ing peacetime. The economic “facts of 
life” will soon prevail. 

Full influence of low money rates 
is not yet registered in stock market. 
Dividend returns on good common 
stocks remain highly attractive in com- 
parison with bond yields. Moreover, 
stocks have added appeal due to pros- 
pect of increased dividends. Within 


3 times sharper 





year or two many companies will 
probably boost rates. On this score, 
Railroad stocks are particularly well 
situated. 

December market outlook is highly 
favorable. 


TAX SELLING NEGLIGIBLE 


Selling for income tax-purposes will 
probably be less than in recent years. 
With typical stocks at highest levels in 
eight years, only few present holders 
show losses on paper. Investors in 
lower income brackets will be inclined 
to delay registering long-term capital 
gains until new income tax rates be- 
come effective in. 1946. 

In stock averages, lows for month 
may have been recorded by December 
15. Present bull market holds strong 
resemblance to big upswing of 1920s. 

It is noteworthy that in both 1927 
and 1928 D-J Industrials scored year’s 
best prices on December 31. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Freight Rate 
Revolution? 


(Continued from page 15) 


sands of rate adjustments which are 
now dealt with to general satisfaction 
by the voluntary, non-coercive, demo- 
cratic and informal machinery afford- 
ed by the rate “bureaus” and “confer- 
ences.” The inevitable result of the 
method favored by the Justice Depart- 
ment would be an inflexibility of rates 
in the face of changing needs of com- 
merce, while the regulatory machinery 
would become far slower and more 
cumbersome than it now is because of 
the necessity of its handling so many 
thousands of cases which are now 
satisfactorily dealt with by voluntary 
co-operative action. 

Two Supreme Court cases suggest, 
nevertheless, that the present “bureau” 
or “conference” method might be in- 
validated by the courts, if the Georgia 
and Lincoln lawsuits are allowed to 
run their full course with no change in 
existing statutes. 


“BUREAUS” HAVE CHANGED 


These are the so-called “Trans- 
Missouri” and “Joint Traffic Associa- 
tion” cases, dating back to the late 
1890’s, wherein the Supreme Court 
ruled under the anti-trust statutes 
against the legality of “rate bureaus.” 
The “bureaus” of that day were, how- 
ever, a far different type from those 
in existence today. Those “bureaus” 
assumed the right to deny “indepen- 
dent action” by an individual rail- 
road. Instead of being merely a mech- 
anism for consultation and voluntary 
collaboration among both shippers and 
carriers as are the “rate bureaus” to- 
day, they were a device with the pur- 
pose and power to prevent independent 
competitive action in reducing rates. 

An argument of persuasive logic 
can, of course, be made to show why 
the law which struck down the 1890's 


model of “rate bureaus” would not’ 


apply to the 1945 model, but the in- 
sistence of all interests except the 
“liberals” on the passage of the Bul- 
winkle Bill suggests that confidence in 
the logic and the attitude toward regu- 
lated private transportation enterprise 
of our courts as now constituted is far 
from overwhelming. 

So much for the revolutionary and 
nihilistic aspect of the great freight 
rate cyclone. The part of the move- 
ment which still remains within the 
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pattern of orthodox regulatory pro- 
cedure—i.e., the institution of uniform 
freight classification and uniform class 
rates throughout most of the United 
States—is serious and complex enough 
to try the capacities of all able and 
well-intentioned men without the in- 
trusion of disruptive proposals. Even 
if the passage of the Bulwinkle Bill 
should put a quietus on these revolu- 
tionaries, the remaining difficulties 
will still be severe enough to call forth 
all the talents and goodwill available 
in industry and among the carriers 
and regulatory authorities. 

Railroad freight service is a “joint 
cost” product which cannot be priced 
by strict cost-accounting procedures. 
The economic “ceiling” on any given 
freight rate is “what the traffic will 
bear.” The economic “floor” is “out- 
of-pocket-cost”—which means that the 
rate cannot be any lower than the ad- 
ditional cost to the railroad of the 
movement in question. If all rates were 
made at the “out-of-pocket” level, the 
railroads would, probably, earn barely 
enough to pay fuel bills and the wages 
of train crews, without anything much 
toward maintenance expenses, and 
with nothing at all to pay interest on 
the investment or taxes. 

On the other hand, if all rates were 
at the level of “what the traffic will 
bear,” the railroads’ earnings would 
doubtless be much more generous 
than is necessary to induce an ade- 
quate supply of railroad service; and 
such rates would be so discriminatory 
as to work an extreme hardship on 
shippers who do not have competing 
carriers contending for their business. 

It is because of the tendency of rail- 
road rates to fall to levels too low to 
support the service if competition is 
given free rein—and to rise to un- 
justifiable heights combined with in- 
tolerable discrimination if unlimited 
monopoly action is permitted—that 
public regulation of such rates has 
been found necessary. 
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At the hands of the State, secu- 
rity and serfdom are ultimately 
and inevitably identical as eco- 
nomic facts, and the political 
forms in which they are dressed 
up are unimportant.—Dr. VircIL 
Jorpan, president, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 
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Place Your 


Christmas 
Gift Subscriptions 


to FORBES Now— 
Pay Later! 


ACH year, more and more FORBES 
K readers share their enthusiasm for 
America’s outstanding magazine of 
business by giving Gift Subscriptions 
to business friends, associates, clients, 
customers, employees, etc. 


This year, many will want to give 
FORBES to returning servicemen as a 
transition aid and firm “link” to what’s 
going on in the business world. 


FORBES is again pleased to extend 4 
readers the following special Gift Sub- 4 
scription Rates (good only until Dec. 
31, 1945): 


| One-year Gift Subscription.. $4 


2 One-year Gift Subscriptions. $6 

Each Additional One-year 
Subscription 

(Canada and foreign $1 a year extra) 


Your Own New or Renewal Subscription } 
May Be Included at These Attractive Rates 2 





From your own use of FORBES you know 
how helpful it will be to anyone in_ business. 
Attractive gift cards, with your name as donor, 
will be mailed to reach each person on your list 
in the Christmas mails along with the first 
copy of FORBES. Thereafter, FORBES will 
arrive twice each month to remind the recipient 
1946 
thoughtfulness. 


throughout of your generosity and 


This year, when merchandise is scarce and 
costly—save time and money by giving Gift 
Subscriptions to FORBES. Avoid fruitless last- 
minute shopping—use this convenient method 
of extending Christmas and Year ’Round 


Greetings to your business friends. 

Simply send us your gift lists now— 
we mail gift cards and defer billing, 
if you wish. 


Address Dept. A-2 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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DIVIDENDS 














THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
November 7, 1945 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on De- 
cember 15, 1945 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 30, 1945. Checks will be 
mailed. 





Common Stock 


A dividend of $.45 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
December 10, 1945 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 21, 1945. Checks will be 
mailed. 











CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
| Vice Pres. and Treas. 




















CHRYSLER DE SOTO 


PLYMOUTH 


elelelel: 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
December 14, 1945, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 17, 1945. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


























& COLUMBIAN 


CARBON COMPANY 


Nimety-Sixth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of thirty 
($.35) and a year-end or final dividend 
for the year 1945 of ten cents ($.10) 
per share, payable December 10, 1945, 
to stoc of record November 23, 
1945, at 3 P. M. 

GEORGE L. BUBB 

Treasurer 





<=xy, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Incorporated, at a meeti 
thereof held on October 30, 1945 de- 


ferred Stock payable 
January 1, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 5, 1945; and a dividend of 
$0.25 per share on the Common Stock 
payable December 17, 1945 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 5, 1945. Transfer 
books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed. 


Wa. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 




















QC.£ 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CuurcH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 


There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year now current, a dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent (134%) on 
the preferred capital stock of this Company, 
payable December 15, 1945 to the holders 
of record of said stock at the close of busi- 
ness November 30, 1945. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 


will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


CHARLEs J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
Wovember 15, 1945 











LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
December 15, 1945, to stockholders 
of record November 28, 1945. 


B. G. PETERS, Secy.-Treas. 























Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 37 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending November 30, 1945, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable De- 
cember 1, 1945, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 15, 1945. 

Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
October 26, 1945. 


























THE TEXAS COMPANY 


173rd Consecutive Diritend ott 
by The Texas Company ies 
predecessor. 

















A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent on par value, and an extra divi 

of 50¢ per share or two per cent on par 
value, was declared November 16, 1945 
on the shares of The Texas Company, 
both payable on January 2, 1946, to a 
holders of record as shown by the books 
of the company at the close of business on 
November 27, 1945. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 

L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 








Useful 


BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by man 
concerns and made available free to inter. 
ested business men. The best of these op 
matters of wide interest will be listed in 
this new every-issue service to Forses reg. 
ers. Address your request, by number, to: 
Subscriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


1. Securtry & InpustriAL Survey: Com. 
prehensive study directed toward “average 
investor,” covering sound market policy, 
suggested portfolio for varying objectives, 
analysis of stocks in 30 groups for high 
yield, appreciation or safety. 


2. WHen “G.I.” Bankers Return: What 
is being done and what should be done by 
banks to handle 65,000 returning-veteran 
bank employees. 


3. Startinc Your Own SMALL Business: 
Suggestions and tips for veterans planning 
to go into business. Prepared by a State 
Dept. of Commerce. 


4. Am Express Suippinc Estimator: 
Shows at a glance the Air Express charges 
for shipments of any weight moving any 
specified distance in air miles. 


5. INvEstMENT Survey OF Copper Inpvs- 
try: Analyzes effects of expected post-war 
demand on earnings outlook of major copper 
producers, lists recommendations. 


6. Tourtst TraveL: Outlook for tourist 4 
business, estimating it at ten billion dollars 
and providing employment for 2,412,000. 


7. Towarp CAREERS IN FINANCE: Sound 
vocational booklet outlining functions of in 
vestment banking, employment opportunities, 
qualities needed for success, and tells how 
to arrange personal interviews with experts 
in the field. 


8. 106 RetrreMEenT PLans: Survey of 106 
retirement plans adopted by employers in 
the 16 months ending May 1, embracing al 
of importance adopted during this period 


9. Untrep States PetroLeuM Resources: 
Study sponsored by oil industry showing 
present resources and future possibilities in 


light of present and anticipated consump | 


tion. 


10. A Tax ProcRaAM FOR A _ SOLVEN 


America: Prepared by outstanding econ | 
mists, suggesting sound tax legislation 1 


meet post-war needs. 


1l. Amines: Analyzes industry as ! 
whole from investor’s viewpoint. 18 com 
panies studied in regard to basic position, 
current and prospective operations, dividend 
and earnings. 


12. Sevectinc & TRAINING Post-war SAL 
PersonneL: A series of sound pamphlet 
dealing with Attitude & Preparation, Plat 
ning the Program, Getting Action, Check 
ing Results and Follow Through. 

13. HANDBOOK FOR WHOLESALERS AND Re 
TAILERS: Valuable suggestions on how to sé 


more goods; ideas that can be profitably 
applied. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS , 


Oil Stocks Behind the Market 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


= oil stocks, as a group, have 
done relatively little in the last three 
years. I believe the time is near when 
they will become more active on the 
up side. As production of motor cars 
picks up, demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts will increase, and in this connec- 
tion I believe new peacetime peaks will 
be reached within a few years. 

On several occasions during recent 
years I have recommended leading oil 
stocks at prices lower than now pre- 
vail. I believe that new or additional 
purchases can be safely made in the 
following: 


Gross business last year amounted to 
$533,000,000. 

Mid-Continent Petroleum has 1,875,- 
000 shares outstanding. Current assets 
amounted to $43,000,000 and current 
liabilities $8,000,000 at the close of 
last year. No funded debt or preferred. 

Pure Oil has large reserves, has 
steadily improved its financial status. 

Shell Union is one of the three larg- 
est refiners and marketers of petroleum 
and refined products in the United 
States. Gross business last year, $489,- 
000,000. 

Sinclair is a completely equipped 





Continental Oil 
et ele ua new a 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 
a a ae a ene 
Shell Union 
A Se at oe 
EE ccc ckekdescach ss 
Standard Oil of California.......... 
Standard Oil of Indiana ........... 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
8 MEATS Tae 
NE cc ictegwesacctwees 
Tide-Water Associated Oil 
Union Oil of California 


eeeereeeeeer eee eeeeee 


Present Earnings Current 
Price Last Year Dividend 
$41 $2.63 $1.20 

60 5.23 2.00 
33 3.74 1.40 
22 3.13 1.00 
33 2.09 1.50 
18 2.31 1.00 
17 2.00 0.75 
46 . 3.34 2.00 
43 3.88 1.50 
68 5.69 2.50 
72 4.14 1.00 
58 5.20 2.00 
23 2.71 1.00 
27 1.91 1.00 





I believe some of these stocks, such 
as Continental, Mid-Continent, Sin- 
clair, and Socony-Vacuum, have excel- 
lent chances to double in value during 
the next few years. The financial con- 
dition of all these companies is ex- 
cellent. Depreciation charges have been 
substantial. I have often recommended 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, beginning 
when it was in the 30’s a few years 
ago. I believe this is one of America’s 
finest companies and I repeat my pre- 
diction that this stock will sell at 100 
before the rising stock market has 
reached its final peak. 

Continental has large reserves and 
spends considerable money in develop- 
ing new properties. Gross business last 
year, $131,700,000. No funded debt 
or preferred stock. 

Gulf Oil is a Mellon company. It is 
a first-class concern in every way. 
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oil company. Gross business last year, 
$410,000,000. 

Socony-Vacuum did a gross last 
year of $815,000,000; Standard Oil 
of California $328,00,000; Standard 
Oil of Indiana $611,000,000; Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey $1,638,000,000. 

Sun Oil Company is a well managed 
concern. It also operates the Sun Ship- 
ping and Dry Dock Company. 

Texas Company is among the out- 
standing factors in national and inter- 
national petroleum trade. Gross busi- 
ness last year reached $520,000,000. 
The gross business of Tidewater Asso- 
ciated Oil was $238,000,000, while 
Union Oil of California’s was $125,- 
000,000. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. | 








THE BULL MARKET 
IS NOT OVER 
BUT THERE IS A “BUT” 


Certainly there are excellent prospects 
ahead for both investors and traders. 
But this is a good time to examine the 
current state the market. Our effec- 
tive cyclical studies show increasing signs 
of a definite breathing spell near at hand, 
to be succeeded by an upside reversal 
date. If you are to make the most of 
the next upward move, you will want to 
read the pointed remarks in the current 
STOCK TREND BULLETIN. Of per- 
haps equal interest are the 


Thumbnail Analyses of 
Low and Medium Priced Stocks 


—which are appearing in our current issues. 
These brief yet potent analyses cover a broad 
list of widely held stocks. Also in the latest 
issue are advices on two stocks which we regard 
with great favor at current levels. One of these 
_, 9 sells around 10 and the other 


reggae ro only, we will send our current 
Bulletin containing the above material, plus our 
~ a three Bulletins, at the special or 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-121 ~- Third National Bank Bldg. 
Springfield 3 - - Massachusetts 
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POSSIBILITY OF 
RUNAWAY MARKET 
WEIGHED 


The stock market has created several crops of 
“sold-out bulls’, traders who were convinced 
again and again that a top had been reached. 
Just where will it stop? Will there be a violent 
upside rush, with investors reaching for the sky? 
Or is the bull market over and should profits 
be clinched? 
Mr. Gartley devotes a large portion of this 
week’s Forecast to this dramatic and burning 
question. Read it for its wealth of market ideas. 

Thus Far the Market Has Been Too Easy 
Because stocks have been rising virtually en masse, and 
money has been made with little or no real 
effort; many have formed careless habits of buying. 
True, the rise may be far from over. 
Yet this is no time for indiscriminate or unin- 
formed buying. Many stocks should actually be 
SOLD at these levels and others should be 
BOUGHT AND HELD regardless of any interim 
declines in the market. 
Now is the time to square your present holdings. Espe- 
cially important to you are the: 
25 low and moderate priced issues . 10 outstaad- 
ing growth situations . . . 10 low-priced speculations 
that have qualified under the stern pre- V-J Day 
sifting of 2,000 individual issues by the Gartley 
analytical staff. 

These outstanding stocks will be made available to 
you during the period of the following 
SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER 
Current issue, plus the next five issues, which will cover 
what may well prove the most decisive financial phase 
investors may experience for a long time to come.. ee 


H. M. Gartley, Inc., 68 William St., N. Y. 











“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
steck market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $1! for Four Weeks’ Trial 
GAYLORD WOOD 


204-F Inland Building indlanapells 

















Buy Victory Bonds 
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THOUGHTS 





on the Business of Life 


In every office—in every factory 
building—in every community—there 
is always one person who stands out 
from the crowd because of his pleasant 
disposition. No matter how disagree- 
able the weather or circumstances, he 
always greets everyone cheerfully. His 
smile is warm and his tone is genial. 
He is always courteous, always ready 
to help friend or stranger. Even though 
things may go wrong, his pleasant 
manner never changes. Are you this 
person? 

—B. F. Goopricu Cincie-News. 


The true epic of our times is not 
“arms and the man,” but “tools and 
the man,” an infinitely wider kind of 
epic. —TuHomas CaRLYLE. 


To live in the presence of great 
truths and eternal laws, to be led by 
permanent ideals—that is what keeps 
a man patient when the world ignores 
him, and calm and unspoiled when the 
world praises him.—Dr. A. PEaBopy. 


Associate yourself with men of good 
quality if you esteem your own repu- 
tation; for ’tis better to be alone than 
in bad company. 

—GEoRGE WASHINGTON. 


To be a good American means to 
understand the simple principles on 
which our nation was founded, to ob- 
serve them in our daily life and to 
fight for them. —NeEwBOoLD Morris. 


During the war many people have 
learned, of necessity, the great impor- 
tance that agriculture plays in their 
lives. They know the value of the land 
and have come to respect it. Surely 
they will not neglect this opportunity. 
Gradually the farms, the schools and 
industry are becoming more closely 
linked. This goal must be achieved. 

—Henry Forp. 


Remember what Simonides said— 
that he never repented that he had held 
his tongue, but often he had spoken. 

—PLUTARCH. 


Doubt is not sin. No young man or 
woman should be afraid of question- 
ing their faith. They must reach their 
parent’s religion by passing through 
the valley of doubt and coming through 
with a stronger faith. Doubts show in- 
terest and zeal. 

—JoHN SUTHERLAND Bonne LL, D.D. 


How to Measure a Man 


The man’s no bigger than the way 
He treats his fellow man! 

This standard has his measure been 
Since time itself began! 


He’s measured not by tithes or creed 
High-sounding though they be; 

Nor by the gold that’s put aside; 

Nor by his sanctity! 


He’s measured not by social rank, 
When character’s the test; 

Nor by his earthly pomp or show, 
Displaying wealth possessed! 


He’s measured by his justice, right, 
His fairness at his play, 

His squareness in all dealings made, 
His honest, upright way. 


These are his measures, ever near 
To serve him when they can; 
For man’s no bigger than the way 
He treats his fellow man! 

—THE GILCRAFTER. 


Men are seldom more innocently 
employed than when they are honestly 
making money. —JOHNSON. 


No nation can be destroyed while it 
possesses a good home life. 
—J. G. Hoianp. 





A TEXT 


Let every man be swift to 
hear, slow to speak, slow to 
wrath. —James 1:19. 


Sent in by Lewis Llewellyn, New 
York, N. Y. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











Experience is one .thing in. this 
world that cannot be bought. iw 
who. have “gone through the mill,” a, 
the saying goes, know something that 
cannot be learned in books. The un. 
defeatables are those who never admit 
failure in any shape or manner. It is 
a grave mistake to do only those things 
in life which interest one, or which 
seem to offer immediate gain. A life 
gathers momentum only as it becomes 
grounded in experience. The very act 
of doing many things that are un. 
pleasant, and not in line with the work 
that interests, is an experience that in. 
vigorates the will and gives control to 
an otherwise indecisive character. 

—GerorcE MATTHEW ADams. 


The young fancy that their follies 
are mistaken by the old for happiness; 
and the old fancy that their gravity is 
mistaken by the young for wisdom. 

—Co ron. 


Human affairs are not so happily 
arranged that the best things please the 
most men. It is the proof of a bad 
cause when it is applauded by the mob, 

—SENECA. 


To improve the golden moment of 
opportunity, and catch the good that 
is within our reach, is the great art of 
life. —SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


There is no genius in life like the 
genius of energy and activity. 


—D. C. MITCHELL. 


Nature imitates herself. A grain 
thrown into good ground brings forth 
fruit; a principle thrown into a good 
mind brings forth fruit. Everything is 
created and conducted by the same 
Master—the root, the branch, the 
fruits—the principles, the conse 
quences. —Pasca.. 


We are always much better pleased 
to see those whom we have obliged 
than those who have obliged us. 

—ROcHEFOUCAULD. 


He will always be a slave who does 
not know how to live upon a little. 
—Horace. 


Opposition inflames the enthusiast, 
never converts him. —ScHILLER. 
* 

In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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.. The gold in the earth lured the 
Forty Niners to California. Today, 
the golden sunshine...the bloom- 
ing citrus and walnut groves...the 
Golden Gate and Bay Bridges... 
the vast motion picture industry... 
the tremendous oil fields ... the great 
forests ... the inviting beaches... all add to the state’s 
worldwide fame. 


cpirgorn® 


California has shared its wealth with all America 
through the distribution of its health-giving fruits and 
many other products of its farms, ranches, forests, fish- 
eries, mines and oil wells. 


Since 1869, the state’s products and people have been 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


transported over Union Pacific's Strategic Middle Route, 
uniting California with the mid-West and the East. 


The necessities of war brought new glory to California 
as an industrial area. Its natural resources and health- 
ful living conditions will stimulate peacetime industrial 
expansion; will attract thousands of ‘‘prospectors” seek- 
ing golden opportunity in postwar enterprises. Califor- 
nia will continue to play a leading role in bringing 
greater prosperity to your America. 


NOTE-:Write Union Pacific, Omaba, Neb., 
for information regarding industrial or busi- 
ness sites in California or other western states. 
13 
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Almost every icine 
benefits every day 
rom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 
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A NATION ON WHEELS depends mightily on Borg-Warner. Here James Sessions paints his impression of the 
Borg & Beck plant in Chicago, the world’s largest maker cf automobile clutches. 


The odds are that Borg-Warner 
made the clutch in the make of car 
you drive. For Borg & Beck, illus- 
trated above, is but one of three 
great Borg-Warner divisions which, 
from the days of the very first motor 
car, have contributed most of the 
important clutch improvements. 
This is just one field in which 
Borg-Warner plays an important 
role. The products and engineering 
ingenuity of the 28 plants that make 
——s up Borg-Warner, benefit almost every 
ge American every day. For example, 


WW 


Makers of essential operating 
parts for the automotive, avia- 


tion, marine and farm imple- 


ment industries, and of Norge 
home appliances. 


Borg-Warner products are found on 
9 out of 10 farms, in 9 out of 10 air-) 
planes as well as in 9 out of 10 makes 
of automobiles. And Norge refriger- 
ators, ranges and washing machi 
make the homes of millions more 
efficient and livable. ' 
There are many great new ad- 
vances at Borg-Warner about which 
you'll soon be hearing. For Borg- 
Warner’s guiding principle, ‘‘Design 
it better, make it better,” is always 
working to bring you ever better 
products at ever lower costs. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BorG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS °¢ B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU 
FACTURING * MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE ¢ NORGEB) 
MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GE 


